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AUGUSTA DENBEIGH. 


C H AP. XIX. 


HE ſituation of Merton Lodge, where 
the travellers arrived in ſafety, was 
beautiful and romantic. The park and 
pleaſure grounds were on a large ſcale, and 
exhibited a degree of can to which how- 


„„ ever, 


. * 
2 3 * 
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ever, the houſe did but ill accord: It had in 
deed been no more than a hunting ſeat, be- 
fore that part of the eſtate on which Sefton / 
Caſtle was placed, deſcended to the younger 
branch of the family. The late Lord Mer- 
ton, not having money enough to build a | 
new houſe, had enlarged the old one, ſo as to 
make it thoroughly convenient. As it was 
his conſtant reſidence, it ſuffered nothing from 
negle&; and every beauty which nature had 
beſtowed, was rendered more beautiful by the 
aſſiſtance of art. 


Although Lady Merton had been abſent 
for ſo ſhort a time, her neighbours appeared 
to feel a ſincere joy at her return, Theſe were 
but few; and Auguſta remarked with fur- 

priſe the difference of manners which was 
| perceptible between them, and the circles ſhe 
had ſeen in London. There, every body 
talked much, laughed more, were perfectly at 

their eaſe, and too wellbred to imagine they 

could be troubleſome. Here, each ſeemed to 
labour under an awkward reſtraint, which 
+ $30) | 5 | 108 
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not even the good humoured affability of 
Lady Merton could remove; and in the fear 
of offending, they appeared to have forgot 
that any efforts were neceſſary to contribute 
to the pleaſures of converſation. She con- 
ſoled herſelf for ſo unwelcome a change, by 
reflecting that in more poliſhed circles, all 
was ſuperficial, Here, thought ſhe, I ſhall 
find ſincerity, humility, and rectitude of heart. 


Among the viſitants at Merton Lodge, | 
one family fo particularly ſtruck Auguſta, that 
ſhe could not forbear making ſome 1 inquiries 
about them. 


„The daughter,“ ſaid Lady Merton, © is 
ſenſible and pleaſing ; and indeed it is her 

ſociety alone which induces me to affociate 
with the others. Mr. Simpſon made a fortune 
abroad, and you may perceive by his dialect, 
that he is totally uneducated, and that his ex- 
traction muſt have been mean : But notwith- 
_ Randing this, the ſon has ſo many pretenfions, 
_—_ ſo inceſſantly about his family, that 
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he is the moſt inſufferable coxcomb I ever 
met with. His father is the only perſon who 
drives a carriage in the town where they re- 

| fide, and I really believe it is this filly circum- 
ſtance, which gives him ſo much conſequence; 
He has certainly talents, but they are of a 
fatiric ſort, which I m_— dread and de- - 
ſpiſe.” 


„ am very ſorry for his ſiſter,” replied 
Auguſta, © who ſeems indeed to be amiable, 
and the reverſe of what your *ladyſhip has 

_ deſcribed.” 


« She certainly is ſo,” ſaid Lady Merton; 
<«- and amongſt all my neareſt neighbours, I 
think ſhe is the only one you will like for a 
companion : I will thereſors. ſoon ſend them ; 
an invitation to dine with us.” 


The journey, change of air, and the ſweet 
ſcenery of Merton Lodge, had altogether ſo 
far tranquilliſed Auguſta's ſpirits, that her looks 
already be ſpoke an amendment i in her health. 
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Lady Merton, whoſe friendſhip for her increaſed 
every day, was moſt happy to obſerve this. 
She accompanied her in her morning rambles 
through the woods, whoſe ſheltering ſhades 
had protected the early bloſſoms of May, 
which now in return enlivened their tender 
foliage with the brighteſt tints. In the 
evening they read together, or Auguſta play- 
ed on the harpſichord whilſt wed Merton 
worked. | 1245 


On the day appointed, Mr. and Miſs 
Simpſon arrived at Merton Lodge; for young 
Mr. Simpſon was detained elſewhere. Af- 
ter the firſt ceremonies were over, Mr. Simp- 
ſon ſaid, & Pray, ma'am, do's your ladyſhip 
ever remember ſuch mature warm weather at 
| this time of the year? 


«„ X 
- 1 7 


The ſeaſon i is uncommonly fine indeed, 3 
{ replied the, 


e We * a number of liſteneſſes i in . a 
B 3 hedges, 
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hedges,” faid he, which Harriot ſays is a 
very extraordinary thing.” 


The lichnis,” ſaid Miſs Simpſon, bluſh- 
ing exceſſivehy, © is not uſed to bloſſom fo 
1 


cc Tou ladies,” eobink Lady 83 © are 
botaniſts, and will, I am ſure, have mutual 
pleaſure in being better known to each 
other.“ 


e Tf that young lady is as great a natural as 
my daughter,” ſaid Mr. Simpſon, they will 
be nice companions, and I hope we ſhall ſee 
her often.“ 


Auguſta bowed her acknowledgments, and 
pitied the confuſion into which this ſpeech had 
thrown Miſs Simpſon, 


« Your ladyſhip ſtaid but a ſhort time in 
London,” ſaid Mr. Simpſon. © I ſuppoſe it 
_—_— with French Arcoſtats ; and, to 
1 | be 
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be ſure, when the-king is expoſed, he will 


come here alſo; for where elſe can he be ſo 
ſafe? All Europe ſeems going to war, except 
England and America: But pray, ma' am, do 
you give their titles to theſe 1 French 
nobles?“ 


ee Tt is no wonder,” replied Lady Merton, 
ce that thoſe unhappy people fly from their own 
country, which is now become the ſcene of 


the moſt horrible maſſacres ; and ſurely every 


kingdom ought to afford an aſylum to the 
miſerable. At the commencement of the 
revolution, numbers of the nobility, were pa- 
triotic enough to ſacrifice their titles at the 
newly erected ſhrine of liberty; and thoſe 
who thus e cannot now conſiſtent- 
ly receive them.“ 


« If they were to ſuffer no greater loſs 
then the derivation of their ticles,” ſaid Mr. 
Simpſon, © it woud be of little conſequence, 
Property is the only thing that ought to make 
g the hRinQton between people ; and thoſe who 
Ba have 
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have the ſubſtance, need not quatrel about 
the ſhadow. 


elt is dreadful and affecting,“ ſaid Miſs 
Simpſon, © to obſerve the ſavage outrages 
which are commutted among a people, who 
call themſelves the moſt refined nation on 
earth, There cannot perhaps be a more 
ſevere ſatire on the frivolity, and indeciſive 
character of the Pariſians, than what is exhi- 
bited in their public prints; for the very ſame 
paper which announces to us the murder of 
thouſands of their fellow citizens, conveys al- 
ſo an account of the neweſt faſhions. Th 

þ Tour remark is perſedtly juſt,” ;eplied 
Lady Merton. 


e And I rather think we ſhall have 
occaſion to obſerve, that ſubordination 
has an influence on the manners, as the 
reſtriftions of the law, have upon the mo- 
rals of ſociety. We can hardly be grateful 
enough for our own invaluable form of go- 

vernment, 
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vernment, which, though perhaps faulty in 
ſome reſpects, is on the whole unequalled.”” _ 


Aye, aye,” cried Mr. Simpſon. © Our 
poſſeſſions are ſecured to us, and that is 
enough ; and I wiſh every perſon who writes 
a label upon government” was to be impriſon- 
ed for life.” 
« That,” ſaid Lady Merton, ſmiling, 
« would be to erect a baſtile in K 
which God . 


Auguſta had ſilently liſtened to the diſcuſ- 
ſion of theſe two firſt Engliſh topics, the 
weather and politics, when dinner was an- 
nounced, She was greatly pleaſed with the 
manners of Mils Simpſon, and no leſs divert- 
ed with the fingularities of her father ; who 
ſeemed to admire every ſentence which fell 
from his daughter's lips, and who indeed, from 
his unfortunate miſapplication of many of 
them, proved how very neceſſary a little ſur- 
ther attention was. 


wy As 
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As they were taking their tea, young 
| Simpſon entered the room. He began a 
long explanation to Lady Merton, of the na- 


ture of the engagement which had * him 
from Winner. Nay | 


. Strange ways, continued he, * Mo 
not take any denial to my ſtaying all night, 
until I told him, that my family dined, and 

ſpent the evening with your ladyſhip, and that 
I ſhould get into Fo diſgrace if I did not 
make my appearance.” 


Was Lord Strangeways of the party ?” 
hed: Mr. 8 


ct Yes, Sir, Adee his fon. © He, and 
I, and Gower, dined at Laſſington's. By the 
way, Harriot, I have exchanged your bay 
mare, for a very beautiful galloway.” 


I hope it is as gentle a creature,” ſaid 
ſhe, © as the other, for you know I am a 
great coward,” 


© Non- 
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« Nonſenſe,” replied he. © I will have 
you to ride as other people do. He has 
ſpirit, but Lady Sarah has mounted him. 
Pray, Miſs Denbeigh, will you be of our 
riding party to-morrow morning?“ 


] have never yet been on horſeback,” 
ſaid Auguſta ; © and I think I ſhall not dare 
to make the attempt.” | 


« I am ſurpriſed at that,” replied young 
Mr. Simpſon ; © as every body rides; and 
you,“ added he, laughing very loud, c woud 
make a good equeſtrian figure.” 


« If you hold that out as a motive to Miſs 
|  Denbeigh,” cried Lady Merton, “ I ſup- 
poſe you ſuſpect that it has a n in- 
: fluence on all young ladies.” 


DD, I ſuſpect, anſwered he, with another 
very loud laugh, © that it is the general 

ſtudy of the ſex, how they may appear to the 
beſt Og ws | - 
| MS - .- we 


- 
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We will apply the obſervation to the 
mind,” ſaid Miſs Simpſon ; © and then 1 
think we ſhall regret -that the men are not 
equaliy ſtudious how to pleaſe.” 


__ « Youareright, my Harriot,” cried Mr. 
Simpſon. © But tlie young men of the pre- 
ſent times care n about pleaſing them- 

ſelves.” | 


e And what did the young men of former 
times do?” ſaid young Mr. Simpſon, in an 
ironical tone. I am ſure, if one may judge 
from inference, if they ſtudied ever ſo little how | 
to pleaſe themſelves, they were ſtill lefs able 
to give pleaſure to others,” 


Old Mr. Simpſon ſeemed difinclined to 
make any reply to this ſarcaſm of his ſon ; 
and Lady Merton, too much diſguſted to con- 
tinue the converſation, immediately called for 
cards. Auguita, for the firſt time, fat downto 
commerce, and for the firſt time thought cards 
an agreeable interruption, Mr. William 

| Simpſon 
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Simpſon inſiſted upon being her inſtructer, 
and ſhared with her in the profits of the 
game. He ſtrove to impreſs her with an idea 
of his wit, but ſhe heard him without atten- 
tion, and her ſpirits were wearied with his in- 
ceſſant laughter: And. when at laſt, a period 


was put to the viſit, ſhe felt herſelf happy and 


relieved. 
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[CHAT XX. 


\N the following morning, Auguſta 
ſtrolled out by herſelf, Lady Merton 
having letters to write; and ſhe ſoon per- 
ceived at ſome little diſtance, Mr. William 
Simpſon and his ſiſter on horſeback. He 
was upon the gallop, and ſeemed encourage- 
ing Miſs Simpſon to follow him. Her horſe, 
which appeared fiery and untractable, at length 
ſprung forward, and paſſing Mr. Simpſon, 
ran acroſs the park, with incredible ſwiftneſs. 
He checked his 0 and Auguſta looked 
| forward 


A 
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forward to the event with trembling ſolici- 
tude, Miſs Simpfon Kept her ſeat for a con- 
ſiderable time, but at laſt fell. Mr. Simpfon 
now gallopped to her as faſt as he could, and 
Auguſta almoſt flew acroſs the lawn. She 

arrived ſcon after he had raiſed his fiſter from 
the ground, and found, to her great joy, that 
ſhe had received no conſiderable injury. Her 
brother, after ſome harſh expreſſions, on her 
want of courage, which he ſaid had occaſioned 


the accident, remounted his. own horſe, and 
rode after the other. 


Although Miſs Simpſon was not hurt, ſhe 
was extremely ill with her fright. Auguſta 
ſupported her, and they dine their ſteps 
towards the houſe; but long before they 
reached it, young Mr. Simpſon overtook 
them, leading his ſiſter's horſe. 


« ] promiſe you,” ſaid he, © the creature 
is quite tamed, ſo you had beſt mount again 
direct... 


« I hope 
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I hope,” replied Auguſta, « Miſs 
Simpſon will not attempt to do that. Lady 
Merton, I am ſure, will ſend her home in the 


carriage. 


ap 
0 
5 

»& 


„ Oh no,” anſwered he, © not for the 
world. Now is the time to conquer her 
fears, and I will have her ride home on horſe- 
back. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Auguſta expoſtulated, but in vain; and 
Miſs Simpſon was obliged to yield to her 
peremptory brother; who however conde- 
ſcended to promiſe, that ſhe ſhould walk her 
horſe the whole of the way home. 


When Auguſta related this circumſtance 
to Lady Merton, ſhe regretted exceſſively 
that ſhe had not been preſent, declaring ſhe 
would not have permitted ſo cruel a reſtraint 
to have been put upon Miſs Simpſon. 


The dictatorial manners of that young 
man,” added ſhe, is intolerable ; but we 
8 1 
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will go this evening and inquire after the 
poor girl. I think I can perſuade the fa- 
ther not to let her mount this run-away horſe 
* 


; They accordingly drove to Mr, Simpſon's, 

who received them with very great joy, but 
told them that his daughter was ſo ill in con- 
fequence of her fright, that ſhe kept her 
room. Auguſta received his permiſſion to 
viſit her there, and Lady Merton took the 
opportunity of her abſence, to intreat that he 
would put a negative upon Miſs Mn 8s 
riding the ſame horſe again. | 


1 am very much obliged to your lady- 
ſhip,” anſwered he, © but I have exhibited 4 
her already, and my ſon is much diſpleaſed 
with me, To be ſure he only wiſhes to have 
her do what is faſhionable ; but I cannot con- 
ſent to let her run any ſuch dangers, though 
my expectorations have very little effect up- 


on him.“ I le el. 
| Here 


—— — — 
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Here young Mr. Simpſon entered the 
room, and ſhortly after Auguſta and Miſs 

Simpſon, who found herſelf fo much better, 
that ſhe inſiſted upon joining the party below 


, ſtairs. Mr. William Simpſon was gloomy, 
and abrupt in his anſwers to his father, who 


tried to coax him into good humour. Soon 
after tea the two ladies departed, having firſt 
obtained a promiſe from Miſs Simpſon, that 
ſhe would ſpend the next "0 at nn 
wat | 


Mutual ſentiments of eſteem don united 
Aguſta and Miſs Simplon in the ſtricteſt 
bonds of friendſhip, and ſcarcely a day paſt 
without their ſeeing each other. A compa- 
nion of her own age and ſex, to whom ſhe 
could relate each ſentiment of her ingenuous 
mind, was ſo truely delightful to Auguſta, 


that ſhe congratulated herſclf on having ob- 


tained rhe poſſeſſion of the firſt earthly feli- 
city, a ſincere friend. Young Mr. Simpſon 


was frequently with them. Gratified by be- 


ing on ſuch an intimate footing in Lady Mer- 
ton 3 
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_ ton's family, he ſoftened, as much as he could, 
the aſperity of his manners, and exerted his 
talents to render himſelf agreeable : Whilſt 
they, from being in the habit of ſeeing him 
often, became leſs ſenſible of, or perhaps more 
indulgent to his foibles. 


The diſtinguiſhing attentions which Lady 
Merton paid to Auguſta, ſecured to her the 
reſpect of others. Mr. William Simpſon had 
remarked this; and indeed his behaviour had 
been regulated by it; for there ſeemed to 
hang a ſort of myſtery over the connexions of 
Auguſta, which with all his penetration he 
could not diſcover. He had frequently be- 
ſought his ſiſter to learn from Auguſta to 
whom ſhe belonged ; but her delicacy and 


good ſenſe withheld her from the enquiry. a 
The captivating graces of Auguſta's mind © 


and perſon had made an impreſſion on his 
heart, which he however kept in proper 
ſubordination, until he had acquired a tho- 
rough knowledge of her real circumſtances, 
Had ſhe been the daughter, inſtead of the 

| friend 


Lady Merton in making ſuch arrangements 
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friend of Lady Merton, he would have been 


diſtractedly in love. with her: But his affec- 


tion hung in equilibrium, until he heard whe- 
ther her tamily and fortune merited ſuch a 
captive. 


Lady Merton entered Auguſta's apartment 
one morning with a letter in her hand. | 


e Miſs Merton,” ſaid ſhe, © has employ- 
ed her woman to write to me. She will be 
here to-morrow. It ſeems ſhe is ſo dread- 
fully aſflicted with nervous head achs, that ſhe 
is incapable of writing herſelf, and her phyſi- 
cian has ordered her into the country. I do 
not wonder that ſuch irregular hours as ſhe 
keeps, have injured her health. However, as 


4 I flatter myſelf it will only be a temporary af- 
flliction, I cheriſh the hope, that it may be a 


ſalutary one, by proving to her the folly of 
ſuch, a mode of life as ſhe leads. 


Auguſta concurred in the wiſh, and aſſiſted 


as 


n - 2 1 = 
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as they thought would de n to their 


— 


* 


She Ae the following day, to a late 


dinner. Her extreme languor ſufficiently 
evinced how unwell ſhe really was; and 


Auguſta, forgetting whatever had formerly 
given her cauſe for diſpleaſure, with compaſ- 


ſionate kindneſs devoted her whole time to 
her. 


This, however, ſhe ſeemed to receive more 
as her due, than the ſpontaneous offering of 


attentive politeneſs. As Lady Merton knew 
her extreme averſion to retired life, and that 


ſome fort of amuſements muſt be obtained, 
ſhe adopted the only alternative ſhe had, 


which was that of forming little parties from 
among her neighbours. In almoſt any other 
ſituation, Miſs Merton would have looked 


upon theſe with ineffable contempt ; but as 


their ſociety offered the only entertainment, 


which ſhe conceived was to be met with at 


Merton Lodge, ſhe condeſcended to pay them 


a 
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a diſtant degree of civility. The eaſy fami- 


liarity of young Mr. Simpſon, however, of- 
fended her pride; and to him ſhe generally 
aſſumed a good deal of hauteur, which viſibly 
mortified him. He determined to retaliate 
this negleCt ; and therefore redoubled his aſ- 
ſiduities to Auguſta; well knowing that the only 
way to pique a vain woman, is to ſhew her 
that you give a preference to the charms of 
her rival. Auguſta, to whom his attentions 
were really diſagreeable, readily conjectured 
why they were paid; and as they involved 
her in the intended puniſhment, would gladly 
have diſpenſed with them, 
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C HAP. XXI. 


ISS MERTON in a ſhort: time re- 
| covered her health, and began to talk 

of taking her departure for Sefton Caſtle, when 
Lady Merton received letters from her ſon, 


announcing his arrival in England, and in- 


forming her that his impatience to ſee her was 
ſo great, that he ſhould ſet out the following 


OS 2 


morning for Merton Lodge. The boſom of this 


affectionate parent was extremely agitated at 


this news, which bade her expect to ſee her ſon 
momentally. Her ſuſpenſe was not of long 
duration, for he arrived within an hour after 
his letter. Am was a witneſs to their 


firſt 
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firſt interview, which evinced to her how 

dear they were to each other. Lady Mer- 
ton was not however ſufficiently collected for 

ſometime, to introduce her ſon to Auguſta ; 
but when ſhe became ſenſible of her omiſſion, 
ſhe took the hand of Auguſta, and ſaid, 
Let me, my deareſt Merton, preſent you to 
the amiable and beloved friend of your mo- 

ther, whoſe virtues merit your higheſt re- 
ſpect; and you, my ſweet Auguſta, to that 
fon who will, I truſt, feel for you the affec- 
tion of a brother, 


Lord Merton, who had not before even 
obſerved Auguſta, reſpectfully kiſſed her 
hand, and gazing at her for a moment, an- 
ſwered, That he ſhould indeed be proud 
of ſo charming a ſiſter.” 


Lady Merton now informed her ſon of 
Miſs Merton's being a viſitor in the houſe; 
and hinted, that ſhe thought it would be right 
for him to ſend and entreat permiſſion to wait 
vpon her, in her dreſſing room. 


% Oh l 
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10 Oh!“ cried he, gaily, © I will be my 
own meſſenger,” and immediately ran up 
ſtairs. 


Auguſta ſhared largely in the happineſs of 
Lady Merton, who was not only overjoyed at 
ſeeing her ſon reſtored in ſafety to his native 
country, but had alſo the ſupreme ſatisfaction 


of obſerving an improvement in his perſon and 


manners, which is not often attained by thoſe 


who viſit foreign kingdoms. Lord Merton 
was in fact, what the world univerſally calls an 
exceeding handſome young man. He had a 


great degree of vivacity, and an equal portion 
of good humour. There was a gracefulneſs 


in his manner which was particularly ſtriking, 
and his underſtanding and heart were worthy 


of the culture they had received from his 
mother. "OJ 


He returned to them in about half an hour, 
but ſeemed to have loſt much of his former 
galety. Lady Merton told him it was near 
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their dinner hour, and they all ſeparated to 
dreſs. | 


When Auguſta again entered the drawing 


room, the abſurdity of Miſs Merton, could 


not eſcape her notice. Her deportment was 
ſo ſtately, that ſhe ſeemed to exact homage = 


from all who approached her, and eſpecially 


Lord Merton, who was obliged to repreſs a 
thouſand little lively ſallies, leaſt her dignity - 


ſhould be offended. So unfortunate is the 


influence of pride and formality, that the in- 
dividual who poſſeſſes thoſe unenviable qua- 
lities, may at any time diſturb the harmony of 
the happieſt circles: And ſoyit fared with this 
little ſociety, for the reſtraint impoſed by 


| Miſs Merton, threw a gloom over their re- 


paſt, and ſoon after dinner, Lord Merton was 
left to his own reflections. Theſe were by 
no means pleaſant. The reception he had 
met with from Miſs Merton, and the viſible 
change in her manners, gave him but too 
much reaſon to ſuppoſe that ſome other at- 


tachment had alienated her affections from 
_ bj him 


— 
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him, and that his preſence had therefore given 

her no ſenſations but thoſe of regret. Ac- 
cuſtomed, as he always had been, to look for- 

ward to her as his deſtined wife, he had never 
before examined whether ſhe had the entire 
poſſeſſion of his heart, or not; and the eaſe 
with which he found he could now relinquiſh 
his hopes, gave him the firſt doubts he had 
ever entertained of the fervency of his affec- 
tion. If a predeliction in favour of another, 
rendered her thus diſdainful, he determined to 
releaſe her from thoſe engagements ſhe had 
formed with him; and if from a change of 
diſpoſition and manners, ſhe was become fo 
thoroughly repulſive and diſagreeable, he 
thought he had equally a right to be releaſed. 

Her immenſe poſſeſlions, formerly the inheri- 
tance of his anceſtors, were thought of but 
for a moment ; for he recoiled from the idea 
of receiving obligations from an imperious 
tyrant. | 


His father's intentions, his mother's wiſhes, 
had their full weight, and ſoftened his hearr 
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into hopes that he might have miſtaken the 
character of Miſs Merton: That her reſerve 
might be found to originate from ſome other 
cauſes, perhaps her doubts of him: And if fo, 
he reſolved to convince her, that he merited 
the choice her friends had made for her, and 
was ready to offer to her his vows at the 
altar. 


In this diſpoſition of mind, he joined the 
ladies in the drawing room. He found Mr. 

William Simpſon there, who had aſſumed to 

himſelf the privilege of dropping in, whenever 
he felt ſo diſpoſed. The gentlemen were in- 
troduced to each other, for they were entire 
ſtrangers; Mr. Simpſon's father having ſet- 
tled in that neighbourhood during the abſence 
of Lord Merton. | a> 


Mr. William Simpſon was ſo much ſtruck 

with the fine figure and addreſs of Lord Mer- 
© ton, that he almoſt felt his own inſignificance. 
Recollecting, however, that fuch an acquaint- 
ance would be deſirable, he reſolved to uſe his 
utmoſt 


+ 
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_ utmoſt endeavours to cultivare it; and there- 
fore re- aſſuming a little of his ſelf compla- 
. cency, he entered into converſation with him, 
on the ſubject of his travels. Lady Merton 
and Auguſta joined in it, but Miſs Merton was 
playing with a little Italian greyhound, which 
generally fat by her on the ſofa. The in- 
formation which Lord Merton gave them 
was ſo intereſting, that they ſeemed to have 
forgot ſhe was preſent, until his Lordihip, 
withing to aveid the appearance of neglect, 
addreſſed himſelf to her and ſaid, © You will 
naturally ſuppoſe that roy long refidence in 
Italy has made me more fond of muſic than 
ever; and I recollect with pleaſure your par- 
tiality for it; may I aſk the indulgence of hear- 
ing you play, without the fear that I: am giv- 
ing you too much trouble.“ 


Indeed, my Lord,” replied Mifs Mer- 
tan, «© we have now ſo much mulic in Eng- I 
land, that J have quite an averſion to it. 
Every body fancys they can play now; for F 
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which reaſon I ſuppoſe it will ſoon grow out 
of faſhion. 


Mr. William Simpſon, who knew where 
the ſarcaſm was intended, replied, «© Your 
petition, my Lord, muſt be transferred to 
Miſs Denbeigh, whoſe ſtyle of performance. 
would reconcile one to mulic, even if it were 
out of faſhion.” 


This pointed ſpeech, together with the 
compliment paid her, embarraſſed Auguſta 
ſo much, that ſhe begged to dechne playing ; 
but Lord Merton, who attributed her confu- 
ſion to her timidity, would not admit of her 
excuſes, and ſhe at laſt took her ſeat at the 
harpſichord, 


Young Mr. Simpſon, who neglected no 
opportunity of mortifying Miſs Merton, ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to her whilſt Auguſta was 
playing, and aſked if ſhe did not think her 
performance divine ? | 


2 


* 
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« I think ſhe plays vaſtly well,” anſwered 
ſhe with a ſmile, which was the firſt ſhe had 
ever honoured him with, © conſidering that 
the old man with whom ſhe lived in Wales is 
the only ir ſtructor ſhe ever had; but ſhe has 
no idea of taſte.” . 


« The old man with whom ſhe lived in 
Wales,” repeated Mr. William Simpſon to 
himſelf, and his thoughts were immediately 
detached from the enn | 


Lord Merton's encomiums were ſo very 
great, that Auguſta was again diſconcerted. 
He wiſned to have detained her longer at the 
harpſichord, but he feared, after Miſs Mer- 
ton's declaration of her averſion to muſic, 
that ſhe might poſſibly conſtrue | it into antact 
of rudeneſs to herſelf. a 

« ] chink; ” ſaid Lady Merton, © that you 
are fond of dancing, Miſs Merton.“ | 


£4 «Oh, 
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« Oh, exceſſively, madam; eſpecially 
where one changes partners every two dances. 
To have the ſame partner for the whole even- 


ing, renders it the moſt odious, tireſome thing 
on earth. 


ce It is a well contrived thing enough,” ſaid 
Mr. William Simpſon, „and like many 
other modern faſhions, is well calculated to 
conceal defects. The fame ſmall talk will 
ſuffice for each partner, and they may mu- 
tually obtain the credit of being agreeable, 


without taking * trouble to render chem · 
{elves fo.” 


Well,“ continued Lady Merton, we 
will have a ball in the courſe of the enſuing 
week, and as you, my dear Miſs Merton, love 
a crowd, I hope you will not be averſe to a 
dance with Lord Merton's tenants. The good 
ereatures are at this moment demonſtrating 
their joy at his arrival, and I muſt really ſhew 
them ſome civility in return for their hearty 
kindneſs. I will try,” added ſhe with a ſmile, 

«© 
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& to collect a change of partners for you, that 
you may hear a profuſion of civil ſpeeches, 
and Mr. William Simpſon be ſpared the 
trouble of exerciſing his invention for new 
ones,” | 


« Methinks,” ſaid Lord Merton, “ this 
cuſtom, in many inſtances, is extremely un- 
pleaſant. If one has an agreeable partner it 
is terribly mortifying to have her taken away. 


I always upon thoſe occaſions feel the ſpirit 


of chivalry in me, and long to aſſert my right 
to the honour which has been conferred upon 
me. What ſay you, Miſs Denbeigh ? Can 


you think a change of partners defireable, . 


when you hear the ayowed motive?“ 


« The very reverſe, I ſhould ſuppoſe,” 


_ anſwered fhe, * but I cannot ſpeak experi- 
mentally, having never yet danced,” 


«© My God!” exclaimed Miſs Merton, f | 
looking at Mr. Simpſon, “ have vou wan 4 
never learned to dance? | 
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e No, madam,” replied Auguſta, uncon- 
ſcious of the cauſe there was for ſurpriſe, and 
unſuſpicious of the effect ſuch a declaration 
would have. | 


A ſilence of ſome moments enſued, during 
which Miſs Merton and Mr. Simpſon ex- 
changed ſome very ſignificant looks, which 
Lady Merton obſerving, ſaid, © You, my 
dear Miſs Denbeigh, excel ſo very much 
in every ſuperior accompliſhment, that 
one could hardly regret your not having at- 
tained that, but from the loſs your friends 
ſuſtain, to whom it could not fail of . a 
freſh ſource of pleaſure.” | 


„ indicated by his countenance 
how much he was delighted with this remark 
of his mother, whilſt Auguſta bowed with 
gratitude to her kind friend. 


Mr. Simpſon finding a ceſſation in the con- 
aon, aroſe to take his leave, and received 
from 
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| from Miſs Merton a more gracious farewell 
than he had ever before met with. He 
ſhook hands moſt cordially with Lord Mer- 
+ ton, and wiſhed Auguſta a haſty good night; 

being perſuaded that ſhe had no high claim 
upon his further attentions, ſince ſhe had never 
learnt to dance. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


ORD MERTON's perſevering aſſidui- 
ties, inſtead of ſoftening the haughty 


manners of Miſs Merton, ſeemed only to give 


her ſtill higher ideas of her own importance. 
She believed herſelf totally indifferent to him, 
any farther than that her father had decreed 


he ſhould become her huſband; and as ſhe 


was by this means deprived of a choice, ſhe 
was determined to ſupport her dignity, by the 


ſtricteſt exertion to command reſpe&t. Lady 


Merton contemplated her vain and capricious 
behaviour with extreme pain; and the more 
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fo, as ſhe viſibly perceived the diſguſt with 


which Lord Merton ſeemed to ſtruggle. She 
frequently fought for ſympathy in the friendly 
boſom of Auguſtaz who, though ſhe daily 
received from Miſs Merton innumerable little 
inſults, encouraged her to hope that theſe fol- 
lies neither aroſe from the heart or the under- 
ſtanding, and would therefore of courſe wear 
away, when ſhe was more detached from thoſe 
ſocieties where ſhe had imbibed them. Theſe 


ſuggeſtions held out a ray of comfort to Lady 
Merton ; but it was ſoon obſcured by the in- 


creaſing melancholy which ſhe obſerved inher 


Ls 


The day now arrived that was to celebrate 


the return of Lord Merton; and as it was 
chiefly deſigned as a day of jubilee for the 
tenants, the company all dined together in the 


hall: And this arrangement had been previ- 


ouſly ſpoken of, that none of the other gueſts 


might feel any offence at being unexpeRedly 
ſo aſſociated. Indeed ſeveral of them, in 


imitation of the condeſcenſion of Lady Mer- 
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ton, diſperſed themſelves round the table, fo 
as to be of uſe to her, in taking care of her 
humble, but honeſt hearted viſitors. Mis 
Merton, who had pointed to Mr. William 
Simpſon to take the chair next her, eat no- 
thing, ſo much was ſhe ingroſſed in making 
remarks on the ſnrrounding figures, to whom 
her ſupercilious looks were extremely diſtreſ- 
ſing. The finery, as ſhe termed it, of the 
farmer's daughters underwent a ſtrict ſcrutiny, 
and her obſervations, imparted in whiſpers to 
Mr. William Simpſon, drew from him ſuch 
loud and inceflant laughter, that Lady Merton 
was obliged to aſſume a degree of diſpleaſure 
which her benevolent features ſeldom wore, in 
order to check the impropriety of their be- 
haviour. Auguſta and Miſs Simpſon, fat on 
each hand of Lord Merton, at the bottom of 
the table, who appeared in high ſpirits, and 
delighted every one by the diſtinguiſhing * 
tentions he 58 them. 


Lord Merton and Miſs Merton began the 
dance, for he had not failed in the punctilio of 
ſoli- 


* 
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ſoliciting that honour, ſeveral days previous to 
the ball. She danced extremely well, and 
was proud to diſplay herſelf, even to thoſe 
very people, whom ſhe regarded with con- 
tempt ; ſo inconſiſtent a thing is vanity. Au- 
guſta, who ſat by, having without diſguiſe 
told every body who aſked her to dance, that 
ſhe know not how, was infinitely amuſed by 
the ſight of the dancers. Her feer beat time 
with the muſic, and ſhe fancied that if ſhe 
could aſſume courage to begin, ſhe could 
eaſily manage the intricacies of the figure. As 
ſhe had hitherto ſeen no dancing but that at 
the opera houſe, which every body called very 
fine, ſhe had fancied it a difficult attainment, 
and was therefore ſurpriſed by the cheerful 
ſcene of a country dance, in which every one. 
appeared to her to acquit themſelves with 
eaſe and dexterity. She was relating to Lady 
Merton the impreſſion which this new ſcene 
had made upon her, when, the two firſt 
dances being fitiſhed, Lord Merton ap- 
proached, and ſmiling ſaid, « I come with a 
requeſt, which muſt not be refuſed, becauſe I 
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know not how to reconcile myſelf to the mor- 
tification of a refuſal. * 


« Name it,” replied Auguſta. 


ce Tt is,“ continued he, © that you will 
diſtinguiſh this day, by allowing me to have 


the happineſs of * the two next © dances 
with you. | 


te After the confeſſion I have made of my 
ignorance,” cried Auguſta, © have you really 
the temerity to engage in the taſk of becom- 
ing my inſtructor? What ſay you, madam, 
(turning to Lady Merton) ſhall J puniſh Lord 
Merton for his raſhneſs in attempting ſo ar- 
duous an undertaking ?” 


« The acceptance of his propoſal will 
oblige me as well as him,” replied Lady 
Merton; © and it will moreover convince 
others, of what I know to be true, that you- 
are R the ſilly rr of refuſing ta 
ſhare 


nn 
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ſhare in the amuſement, becauſe you are con- 
ſcious that you do not excel in it.“ 


Auguſta, after ſtipulating that ſhe ſhould 
go to the bottom of the ſet, ſuffered Lord 
Merton to lead her thither. The little ſhe. 
had to do, in the going up the room, together 
with the commendations of Lard Merton, 
fomewhat reaſſured her; but when ſhe met 
Miſs Merton, her affe&ed furpriſe ſo entirely 
diſconcerted her, that ſhe forgot her part in 
the dance, and ſtood motionleſs ; which pro- 
duced a loud laugh from Miſs Merton and her 
partner, who was young Mr. Simpſon. 


« I had better fit down,” ſaid Auguſta, 
© indeed I had; I ſhall only expoſe you to 
laughter, as well as myſelf, Lord Merton,” 


e My dear Miſs Denbeigh,” exclaimed | 
he, “ you are the only perſon who does not 
perceive that all this ariſes from envy: of your 
ſuperior attractions. Truft to my judgement - 
I eatreat you; for I am ſo deeply intereſted 
£4 mn 
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in whatever relates to you, that worlds would 
not bribe me to draw you into merited | ri- 
dicule. | 
e Avguſta bowed, but without giving im- 
plicit confidence to an opinion which ſhe ſaw 
was but too partial. Fortunately, however, 
M.iſs Simpſon now came up, and ſaid, „Oh, 
Mis Denbeigh, you are very fly, if what my 
brother told me is true, that you avow you 
have never learnt to dance. You perform ſa 
well, har you muſt wy have ſaid ſo to ſure 


2 priſe us. 
« My dear friend,” replied Auguſta, « it 


ever made an attempt of the kind; and but 
for this praiſe of yours, I think I ſhould have 
given it up immediately,” 


e I am forry then,” ſaid Miſs Simpſon, 
ce that you declared as much, for believe me 
no one could have foundyt out.“ 


Lord. 


is but too true, that this is the firſt time I 
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Lord Merton's anxiety now redoubled ; 

and when Auguſta went down the dance, his 
eye and hand, ſo well directed her, that ſhe 
made no miſtake in the figure, and ſhe wanted 

no better direction than her own ear for the 
time. Arrived at the bottom of the dance, 
ſhe received the commendations of Lady Mer- 
ton. Her being entirely taken up with the 
part ſne had to perform, ſpared her from one 
mortification prepared for her; for Miſs Mer- 


ton had quitted the dance, and taken a ſeat, 


from whence ſhe could beft divert herſelf 
with making obſervations. This however 
was not loſt upon Lord Merton, who, when 


they were ſeated, vehemently reprobated the 


incivilities his fair partner had met with but 
attributed it, as before, to . 


te Indeed,” ſaid hind « T did not ex- 
pect to find more indulgence, eſpecially as I 
had candidly confeſſed what ſhould have 
pleaded an excuſe for my awkwardneſs.” 


| cc Oh,“ 
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e Oh,” replied. he, © call not any thing 
you do by that name: Your every action, and 
your every look, alike claim the admiration. 
of all who ſee you.” 


Here Miſs Merton came up, attended by 
Mr. William Simpſon, who gave a gentle 
motion to an immenſe large fan, which he 
held in his hand, that the dreſs of Miſs Mer- 
ton's hair might not be difarranged. 


I haye read,” ſaid ſhe, the ftory of 
Iphigenia, and Miſs Denbeigh's adden im- 
provement in the art of dancing, 1s, I ſuppoſe 
to be attributed to the ſame cauſe.” 


« Undoubtedly,” cried Mr. William 
Simpſon, © Love is a wonder- working 


god.” 


The ſurpriſe of Auguſta, at this nude at- 
tack and inſinuation, kept her ſilent; but not 
ſo Lord Merton: He gave a look of reſent- 
ment firſt at Miſs Merton, and then turning 
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to Mr. William Simpſon, he ſaid, © If that 
lady thinks herſelf privileged to indulge her- 
ſelf in ill-natured ſallies, yu, at leaſt, Sir, 
ſhould remember, that impertinent freedoms 
call for chaſtiſement.“ 


« ] had no intention,—indeed I did not 
mean, my Lord,” ſtammered out Mr. Simp- | 
ſon, to offend either you or Miſs Denbeigh ; 'Y 
and I am ſorry if Miſs Merton's livelineſfſss 
hurried me into an indiſcretion.“ 


{ « Oh,” ſaid Miſs Merton, colouring vio- 
lently, Lord Merton would threaten me 
with chaſtiſement if he durſt; but thank hea- 
ven I have not yet given him a night, 3 
will Jever put it in his power.“ " 


| She then walked very mat 
top of the room, and called another dance. 


„ How unhappy I am,” ſaid Auguſta, ad- 
dreſſing herſelf to Lord Merton, © to have 
occaſioned this diſagreeable altercation be- 
tween 
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tween you and Miſs Merton. Leave me, I 
beſeech you, and try to appeaſe her.“ 


« No, never,” replied Lord Merton; © I 
will be the ſlave of her inſolence no longer. 
Such conduct releaſes me from my bonds, and 
from this moment I am free.“ 


« For God's ſake,” a Avguſta, 
« retract this haſty deciſion! Recolle& how 
much your poor mother's peace of mind is 
involved in it.“ 


« Alas!” ſaid Lord Merton, « is it not 
better ſne ſhould ſacrifice her ambition, than 
I my happineſs 25s 


«I ruſt,” replied Auguſta, © that they 
will not be found incompatible with each 
other. Miſs Merton is young, and circum- 
ſtances have conſpired to render her the ob- 
Jett of much adulation: But the time muſt 
ſoon arrive when ſhe will perceive of how 
nde value that 1 15, compared to the homage 

of 
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of ſo worthy a heart as yours; and the little 
follies which obſcure her good qualities will 
then vaniſh.” 


« O Miſs Denbeigh,” ſaid Lord Merton, 
«© how amiable, how generous, is your mind! 
You not only forgive, but become the advo- 
cate of a woman who treats you with unpro- 


voked contempt, and momentarily inſults 


you. Believe me,” added he with a ſigh, 
« have long contemplated-the ſtrong op- 
polition of your characters, and I have adored 
the one, as much as I have d the 
other.“ 


The fervour with which Lord Merton ut- 


tered the latter part of this ſpeech, diſconcert- 
ed Auguſta; and as ſhe made no replys he 
; thusEontinued: 


« You know the nature of my engagement 


with Miſs Merton; tell me candidly, is it not 


more diſnouourable to marry a woman whom 


I diſlike, in order to poſſeſs her fortune, than 
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| break through an agreement made. without 
| my conſent ? It is apparent too that ſhe has 
| an averſion to me; and to this I may add 
another reaſon, which is, that my heart is in- 
violably attached elſewhere.” 


ce Tf you make me the caſuiſt,” replied 
| ſhe, I muſt ſtate the caſe in a different 
way to what you have; for you have omitted 
one moſt material trait ; which is, that ſince 
you have been able to judge of your father's 
diſpoſal of you, you have ratified it with your 
full conſent, and been the profeſſed admirer of 
Miſs Merton: A deſertion of her muſt there- 
fore be cruel, to ſay no worſe of it; and it, 
after ſo many years ſpent in gaining her af 
fections, it ſhould be found that you had 
lightly transferred yours to another, the whole 
world would certainly agree in calling it an- 
juſt. I think you are the neareſt relation 
Miſs Merton now has living. Let me aſk 
you if any other man had treated her in a 
ſimilar way, whether ſhe would not have 
' F: | 6 looked | 
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looked up to, and found 8 from 
you! 87 | 


« Good God!” exclaimed Lord Merton, 
« in what an unfavourable light do you place 
my conduct! You; on whoſe good opinion 
my chief hopes of happineſs now reſt. Ah, 
Miſs Denbeigh ! grant me your pity, or I am | 
the moſt wretched of men.” | 


60 My pity,” replied ſhe, © I ſincerely 
give you, but my advice would do you more 


Aexxice, and that you 1 take. 8 


Here Lady Merton and old de. 
approached them, and Lord Merton had 
therefore only time to ſay, Miſs Denbeigh, 
you will not underſtand me.” But he ſpoke 

it with ſo dejected an air, that Lady Merton 
| ſeemed to obſerve him with ſurpriſe, She 
rallied them on being idle; and a gentleman 
who jult then joined them, and who had be- 
fore aſked Auguſta to dance, again ſolicited 
her to become his partner ; but the ridicule 
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ſhe had experienced from Miſs Merton diſ- 
couraged her from making another attempt, 
and ſhe alledged what was really true, that her 
fears had agitated her ſo much, that ſhe found 
herſelf unable to dance again. 


“ Perhaps the room is too hot for the 
young lady,” cried old Mr. Simpſon. © For 
my part I wonder they have no contrivances 

in ball rooms to rectify the air,” 


« Ventilators are very good things,” ſaid 

katy Merton. 5 — — 
WT | 

Oe, aye,” replied Mr. Simpſon, « un- 
dulators are what I meant.” 


« 


Auguſta took this opportunity to eſcape 
unobſerved from the company; and when ſhe 
found herſelf alone, ſhe ſuffered her tears to 
flow unreſtrained. Her ſpirit was wounded 
by the unkindneſs of Miſs Merton, but more 
deeply ſo by the diſcovery ſhe had made of 


Lord Merton's ſentiments reſpecting herſelf, 
which 
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which ſhe ſaw would inevitably produce con- 
ſequences which ſhe dreaded to look forward 
to. She debated in her own mind, on the line 
of conduct it would be moſt proper for her to 
adopt, and at length determined, that if he _ 
again led to the ſubject, ſhe would no longer 
affect not to underſtand him, but to give ſuch 
decided diſcouragement to his pretenſions, as 
ſhe hoped would effectually deſtroy them. 
She reſolved not to communicate the affair to 
Lady Merton, as ſhe had at firſt propoſed, be- 
cauſe ſhe knew the pain it would give her, 
and ſhe hoped to make Lord Merton return 
to a ſenſe of what he owed to her, himſelf, 


the world, and his 2 


She had remained for ** time baden 


by theſe ſort of reflections, when — Mer- 
ton entered her room. 


« You are in nk ſaid ſhe, © and I 
know the cauſe.” 


D 2 : She 
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She then told her, that ſhe had aſked Miſs 
Merton, how long it would be agreeable to 
her to dance, before ſupper, and received for 
reply, „That the ſooner the party broke up, 
the better, ſince the maſter of the ceremonies 
had ceaſed to treat his viſitors with any civi- 
lity.” That having applied to Lord Merton 
for an explanation of all this, he had related to 
her the affronting behaviour of Miſs Mer- 
ton. This ſilly girl,” continued ſhe, © diſ- 
appoints all my ſchemes of happineſs; but let 
us return to the , and think of her as 
little as we can. | 


At twelve e Lady Merton and her 
party withdrew, to partake of a ſupper which 
was prepared for them; and at the ſame time 
ſideboard refreſhments were ſpread for the 
remainder of the company, who were left at 
liberty to continue dancing as long as they 
pleaſed. 


The cheerfulneſs of the party had however 
entirely forſaken them. Lord Merton ſeemed 
b to 
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to ſtruggle againſt a melancholy which he 
could not conquer: Lady Merton was ab- 
ſent, and their viſitors, vho perceived that 
ſomething was wrong, ſilent. Miſs Merton 
was the only perſon who appeared to have 
preſerved her good ſpirits. She was more 
than uſually talkative; laughed at her own + 
bon mots, but addreſſed none of her conver- 
ſation either to Lady Merton, Auguſta, or 
Lord Merton. Every one ſeemed willing to 
ſeparate; the carriages were therefore ordered, 


and a general ſeparation ſoon took place. 


F 
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CHAP. XXII. 


UGUSTA entered the breakfaſt par- [ 
lour late, for her night had been ſleep- 
leſs. She found Lady Merton in converſation 
with Miſs Merton's maid, who had brought 
an apology from her lady, for not attending 
her. Lord Merton ſoon joined them; and 
when their mutual inquiries had ceaſed, each 
ſeemed diſpoſed to remain ſilent. When their 

repaſt was finiſhed, Auguſta quitted the room, 
as ſhe thought that both Lord Merton and his 
mother might poſſibly wiſh for ſome private 

2 2288 WES con- 
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converſation, She had ſcarcely | ſeated herſelf 
in her dreſſing room, before ſhe ſaw from the 
window that Miſs Simpſon was riding up the 
avenue; and ſhe then recollected that ſhe had 
by appointment promiſed to aſſiſt her in the 
finiſhing of a landſcape. Though never leſs 
diſpoſed for the employment than at preſent, 
the had ſufficient command over herſelf, to 
meet Miſs Simpſon upon the ſtairs with cheer- 


fulneſs, and the drawing apparatus was ſoon 


placed before them. When they had nearly 

compleated the piece, Miſs Simpſon ſaid with 

a ſmile, © I am almoſt tempted, before I 

take my departure to offer my congratulations 
to Miſs Denbeigh.“ 


>» 
ce on what occaſion, br 22 | aſked Au- 
guſta. 


"i Your md of Lord Merton,” 


8 
. $3 
* * 


« « Of Lord Merton!” exclajmad Auguſta, 
turning pale; “ from whence ariſes fo i- 
ouuded a conjecture?ꝰ 

* we 
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% Nay,” ſaid Miſs Simpſon, © if it is not 
true, and I have given you either pain or diſ- 
pleaſure, I ſhall be very unhappy. My bro- 
theris my only informer, and to divert you 
from the chagrin you appear to ſuffer, I will 
tell you the ſequel of his communications, 
Which is, that he and Miſs Merton have alſo a 
, penchant for each other,” 


| I know not,” replied Auguſta, cc which 
to laugh at moſt; your brother's vanity, or 
his pretended diſcovery : But pray tell me on 
what he founds his hopes of Mils eee 5 
favour.“ 

he apparent embarraſſment of your- 
ſelf, Lord Merton, and Lady Merton,“ an- 
- ſwered Miſs Simpſon, © engroſſed our con- 
verſation on our way home laſt night; and 
William, after many hints, which my father 
did not comprehend, at length plainly ſaid, 
that Miſs Merton had told him, that Lord 
Merton was in love with you, and that ſhe re- 
Joiced at it, for that ſhe * him, and would 


inſtantly 


= 
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inſtantly break off her engagements with him, 
He then ſaid ſhe was a fine girl, had a fine 
fortune, and had given him ſuch encourage= 
ment, that he did not doubt but that ſhe 
would ſoon become his wife. He alſo related 
the words that had paſſed on your account, 
and called Lord Merton your champion, for 
he faid he had narrowly clcaped a duel with 


him. 


My dear Miſs Simpſon,” Gig Ping 
« I am greatly indebted to you for giving 
me this information, as it enables me to un- 
deceive you, in that part of the ſtory which 
relates to myſelf, and to aſſure you, that I be- 
lieve the reſt of it to be equally exaggergted, 
or miſrepreſented. There is no attachment - 
between me and Lord Merton; neither did 
the few words, which his compaſſion, and not 
his partiality, induced him to ſay in my de- 
fence, amount to a quarrel, or ſeem to threa- 
ten a duel. Miſs Merton is the affianced 
wife of Lord Merton ; and you will forgive 
me for , that it is very improbable ſhe 

| Ss © ſhoul - 


— 
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ould wiſhto break through her engagements. 


with him, to form others with Mr. William 


| 8 | 


ee Indeed,“ FI Miſs Siewplon, «] gave 
him ketle credit for it; but my poor father 
was: quite elated at 'the proſpect of ſuch an 
vnion ? And you muſt now forgive me in 
your turn, (continued ſhe,) if I own that E 
heartily wiſh the whole of this imaginary bu- 
fineſs, was to be realized. Lord Merton is 
worthy to be fewarded with ſuch a woman as 
yourſelf, and Miſs Merton deferves to be 
puniſhed, by marrying a man ſo much enn 
e 28 is wy brother.” 


" As the ſpoke dls. wich 8 Auguſta 


gave her na ferious reply, and they 8 | 


Gs backs each other good mos. 


Juſt after Mifs Simpſon was otipe, 0 
eme a meſſage from Lady Merton, to fay 
the u wiſhed to ſec _ the breakfaſt par 


tour, 


6 


* 
” wet * 
I; ' ou She 
8 ; * k 
* ; i 
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| She found Lady Merton, and perceived 
marks of great agitation in her countenance. 


« My dear Miſs Denbeigh, faid Lady 
Merton on her entrance, I know not how 
to introduce to you, the occaſian of my aſking 
the favour of your company. The feelings 
. EO I 
W 


« Tell me, Sl cried Auguſta, inter» 
. Fupting her, yet trembling as ſhe ſpoke,, 
[ tell me how I can be ſo fortunate as to prove 
1 2 of your kindneſs Pi 


ce Lord Merton has been avowing to me 
the ſentiments of admiration, which he feels for 
you, . and. conſequently the invincible ob- 
jections he had to the performance of his en 


= e with Miſs Merton.” * 


* You will not: monde, _ 
Denbeigh,” faid Lay Merton, © that I. 

> Fu been greatly ſhocked. at a declaration: 
up Do =; > 


4 
- 


& 3 


* | however as 


WM 
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vhich annihilates at once, the ſchemes ſo many 
years laid for the aggrandiſement of my fami- 
ly; which expoſes my ſon to the cenſure of 
diſhonourable conduct, and the relation of my 


lamented huſband to the imputations which 
ſuch neglect will not fail to throw upon her. 
Had not his faith been pledged before he be- 
came acquainted with you, I ſhould have ap- 
plauded a choice, which, though it did not 


increaſe his fortune, would have enfured his 


happineſs. - The pride of my heart would 


have been gratified in calling you daughter, 
and 1 ſhould have gloried in my fon, for 
preferring a humble mediocrity with ſuch a 
woman, to me moſt ef. T 


* 


Auguſta 1 boned; . n to un ur : 
her eyes, which were indeed ſuffuſed with 


tears. 

Lady Merton n FUR. A Cireum- 
ord Merton is, my ap- 
probation can never V given to a preference 
which woe now fix e an indelible ſtain upon 


© | FA. | his 


Fi 
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his character; and if I am not miſtaken in 
that of Miſs Denbeigh, ſhe will never conſent 
to receive thoſe vows which have been fo 
cruelly: perjured to another. On this confi- 
dence in the rectitude of her principles, my 
only hope of comfort now reſts; ſince, if Lord 
Merton is aſſured of her rejection of him, he 
will ſurely give up this raſh deſertion of Mifs 
Merton. Tou are candour itſelf, my dear; 
and as no delay could be made in an affair of 
ſuch importance to us all, F was determined, 
notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of my ſon, 

- to hear your ſentiments. Speak them freely; 

and though I may be miſtaken in my conclu- 
ſions, davon not "on, Janguage of 1 
heart.” E. N 


Py 


% Be aſſured; TESTED tepled at, 
« that if you could yourſelf read it, you would 
find it to correſpond exactly with my expref- 
fions ; and if Lord Merton had ever been ex- 
plicit ro me on the ſubject, he would not now 
have been a ſtrange lo my ſentiments. I 

do declare then, (continued ſhe, in 4 firm 


* voice) 


2 A 
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voice) that the partiality Lord Merton ho- 
nours me with, could have obtained from me, 
no other return than my grateful acknow- 
ledgements, even if he had been under no en- 
gagements to Miſs Merton: He. will there- 
fore judge how impoſſible it is that my reſolu- 
tions can ever; undergo a change, when his 
offers to me involve him in an act of injuſtice, 
which I view in ſo heinous-a light, that not 
all. his good qualities could ever .inſtate 
him in * 


Lord Merton now- encered, and heard the 
later pare of her fk jt | 


ce 0 Nuts Denbeigh ! b 4155 Lord Mer 
ton, do you then indeed concur with my. 
mother in chinking that the diſpoſition the 
behaviour of Miſs Merton affords no excuſe 
for my breaking off with her? Alas! to what. 
een woekd vou conſign he: \ 


175 e you, u ord- e FEY 
guſta, think yourſelf juſtified in condemn - 
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ing her behaviour, when your own is * much 
more reprehenfible * Wy 
x 1 32 : 
« With the quick penetration of inſulted 
affection, ſhe has diſcovered the emotions of 
your mind ; the delicacy of her fex, and the 
dignity of her character, require that ſhe 
ſhould reſent the injury which both have ſuf- 
tained. Can you fay, even if her treatment 
of you had been more haughty than it is, that. 
you have not deſerved it? O my Lord, re- 
ſtore to her but that heart, to which ſhe has 
an indiſputable right, and her behaviour, re- 
leaſed from the conſtraint which well-founded 
fuſpicions have impoſed upon it, will appear 
equally as amiable to you as it has hitherto 
done. I am perſuaded ſhe loves you:=nay 
her. not being indifferent to the change 
ſhe has perceived in * ſentiments amply | 
pon 3 5 


10 Fan nat clbeatved, inthe A 1 bad 
formed of what ould be your conduct on this 
decaſion, ſaid Lady Merton, ſeizing the hand 
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of Auguſta; which ſhe condeſcended to prefs 
to her lips: you are dearer to me than 
ever.” 


ee And can my mother expect me to wit- 
neſs ſuch perfection, and yet ſo ealily forego 
the extatic hope of calling ſuch a treaſure 
mine?“ exclaimed Lord Merton. © It is 
impoſſible! I never can ceaſe to adore Miſs 
Denbeigh; and I will never conſent to marry. 
Miſs Merton!“ 


And will the rejection of the one,” replied 
Lady Merton, * put you in poſſeſſion of the 
other? And is it thus that my ſon would re- 
pay the affectionate ſolicitudes of his parents? 
Does his duty to a fond mother, his regard to 
his own character, require no ſtruggle againſt 
an attachment which is altogether hopeleſs?” | 


« Not hopeleſs,” cried Lord Merton. 
e Q my mother! extricate your unhappy 
ſon but from the miſery of an union with Miſs 


Merion, and his ardent devotion to Miſs Den- 


_ a 
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beigh will ſurely procure her pity: His whole 
life ſhall then be entirely employed in gratitude 


to her, who from the * of life has not with- 
| held happineſs.” | 


Lady Merton was much affected dy this 
ſolemn een to her feelings. | 


« Merton,” ſaid ſhe, © the happineſs of 
my life depends on that of yours. I leave 
you to your own choice; but take care in de- 
ciding upon your future conduct, that you 
leave no room for reflection to embitter your 
peace, ſince the e of your mother is 
Involved? * . 


Lord Merton, in extacies at this unexpect- 
ed conceſſion of his mother, threw himſelf up- 
on his knees before her; but could not arti- 
culate his thanks. Auguſta, who beheld this 
ſcene of tenderneſs with great emotion, now 
roſe from her ſeat, and approaching that of 


Lady Merton, fell upon one knee by the ſide 
of Lord Merton. 


« Amiable 
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« Amiable, beſt of mothers, and of 
friends!“ exclaimed ſhe, © ſuffer me thus to 
bend in gratitude, and in admiration before 
you! And do you, Lord Merton, deeply as 
you ſee me impreſſed with a ſenſe of Lady 
Merton's goodneſs, and the honour you have 
done me, hear, and receive my irrevocable 
determination. Had not my heart been oc- 
cupied by a predeliction in favour of another, 
I fear my fortitude could not have withſtood 
that ſtrength of affection which has conquer- 
ed even the judgment of your mother : But 
I rejoice in my own miſery, ſince that places 
an irremediable barrier between us. Yes, my 
Lord, what nothing elſe but the conflict I now 
witneſs could have extorted from me, I will 
now confeſs, I am, like yourſelf, the victim of 
an unfortunate paſſion. The object of it nei- 
ther knows, nor ever ſhall know, the influence 
he poſſeſſes here; but oh, (lifting her ſteam- 
ing eyes to heaven) no one elſe can ever ſhare 
the ſmalleſt portion of my affeCion!” 


Lady 


— 
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Lady Merton and Lord Merton were fo. 
truck by her energetic manner, that they 
neither of them attempted to * her; 2 


and ſhe thus proceeded: 


« Do not therefore, . Merton, ſuffer 
yourſelf to be deluded by the hope that per- 
ſeverance can produce a change in my way of 
thinking; for whatever trials may await me 
through life, I will never give my vows to 
one man, whilſt my heart 1 is in the PO 


of another.“ 


« ] will, at leaſt, then,” faid Lord Merton, 
mournfully, © imitate your example.” | 
| « No,” replied Auguſta, you cannot do 
it without a crime. Inſignificant and inde- 


pendent as I am, ta whom do any of my ac- 


tions afford an intereſt? I may live for my- 
ſelf, fince I have now no kind friend, whoſe 
foſtering care has a claim upon my duty, on 
the renunciation of my own feelings: But you, 
_ are 1 ſituated ; the laſt de- 

| ſcendant 
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ſcendant of a noble family, you owe many 
duties to them, and to your exalted ſtation. 
If theſe obligations have loſt their force, there 
is another motive which I am convinced will 
have its full weight with you. Conſider that 
your mother, but a few moments ago, yielded 
to your ſupplications, and you will not ſurely 
refuſe to her tenderneſs the ſacrifice which it 
ſo greatly merits.” 


© Deareſt Auguſta,” cried Lady Merton, 
raiſing her, and ſtraining her to her boſom, 

ce how much do I regret, that any objections | 
ariſe to prevent my having the happineſs of 
calling you daughter; but you ſhall be ever 

to me the firſt and moſt valued friend of my 
_: 


If I could not emulate the magnanimity 
of this excellent creature,” ſaid Lord Merton, 
] ſhould indeed be unworthy of my mother. 
If I cannot be bleſſed with her hand, I am in- 
different to my fate ; give me therefore but a 
little time, and diſpoſe of me as you pleaſe, I 
| | will 
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will make my peace with Miſs Merton, and 
obtain her conſent to reviſit the continent, 


from whence I will try to return wholly yu. 
dient to your will.” 


a Suffer me,” ſaid Auges ce to 3 
this deſign. My abſence is the only thing 
requiſite, and I go from hence to-morrow 
morning. When a certain happy event has 
taken place, Lady Merton will reſtore to me 
her N protection.“ 


« Do you imagine,” exclaimed Lord Mer- 
ton with energy, © that I will conſent to ſuch 
an arrangement ? Oh, no! could I ever re- 
cover my reaſon, whilſt I reflected that you were 

made a ſufferer by my folly? Speak, madam, 

(addreſſing himſelf to Lady Merton) and put 
a negative to this, or I relapſe again. Friend- 
leſs and lovely as you are, you ſhould not for 


worlds quit the aſylum my mother s affection 
affords FO. 


cc No,” 
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&« No,” ſaid Lady Merton, © that would 
ill repay the gratitude I owe to my ſweet Au- 
guſta, and in truth inflict upon myſelf a 
puniſhment, J could but ill endure. The 


knowledge Lord Merton has of Miſs Den- 


beigh's ſentiments, and the promifes he has 

given me, inclines me to hope, that all may 

yet be ſettled without any ſeparation taking 
place.” 


t To convince you that my efforts are ſin- 
cere,” anſwered Lord Merton, © I will go 
and preſent myſelf at Miſs Merton's dreſſing 
room door, and try if I can bring her down 
to dinner in good humour.“ 


When he had leſt the room, Lady Merton 
renewed her careſſes of Auguſta, and gave 
to her conduct every appellation which could 
ſooth or gratify a mind poſſeſſed of ſuch ex- 
quiſite ſenſibility as her's. 


CHAP, 
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* . 


C H AP. XXIV. 


THEN the party aſſembled at dinner, 
they fortunately received an addition 
by the arrival of two gentlemen, friends to 
Lord Merton; for otherwiſe, the various re- 
fletions which ingroſſed their thoughts, muſt 
have rendered them very indifferent Compa- 
'Y nions. 


Miſs Merton was ſolemn ;. but as ſhe could 

_ evidently perceive that Lord Merton was un- 

7 happy, and ſhe imagined it proceeded from 
Ta 2 offended her, ſhe was more com- 


plaiſant 


Oe * * 3, * 
e 
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plaiſant to him than uſual, She however 
| ſeemed to wiſh that ſhe could forget there 
was ſuch a perſon in company as Avguſta ; 
and that ſhe might not be reminded of it, 
averted her eye. from the ſide of the table 
where ſhe was placed. Not that ſhe viewed 
her in the light of a rival; her vanity had 
prevented ſuch a furmiſe as that. 


Her diſlike of Auguſta aroſe mere- 
ly from her being, as ſhe underſtood, a 
very inſignificant perſon; and as ſuch, 
very undeſerving of the diſtinctions which 
Lady Merton paid her. She believed 
that rank, fortune and birth. were ſolely what 
could entitle people to reſpect, and ſhe con- 
ſequently never paid any to thoſe, who were 
deſtitute of ſuch recommendations. She 
had in reality as great a degree of contempt _ 
for Mr. William Simpſon as ſhe had for Au- 
guſta ; but ſhe had found him, as ſhe thought, 
an admirer of Miſs Denbeigh's, and believed 
him now the ſlave of her ſuperior attractions. 
Beſides 
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Beſides this, he adopted all her opinions, how- 
ever whimſical, for which reaſon ſhe thought 
him the only civil being ſhe met with at Mer- 


ton Lodge, and treated him with more cordi- 


ality than ſhe ſhewed to any one elſe. This 
to the ſelf-important Mr. Simpſon, was en- 
couragement enough; and on this ground on- 


ly, he had boaſted to his father of the proba- 


bility of his ſucceſs. Could ſhe even have 
conjectured his preſumptuous hopes, ſhe would 
have baniſhed him- for ever from her pre- 


ſence ; for ſhe had given to his paſſion for her, 


no other ſentiments, than thoſe of the moſt 
perfect adoration, which ſhe believed Were 
n ogg: due. 


| Angle received permiſſion from Lhe 
Merton to retire to her own apartment at a 


very early hour. She had pleaded fatigue, 
and her countenance plainly told that ſhe 


wanted reſt; yet this repoſe was not what ſhe 
retired to enjoy : A buly ſcene awaited her, 


and her heart ſunk within her as ſhe aſcended 


the ſtairs. The taſk ſhe had prepared for 


vol. 11. E. | herſelf 
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herſelf was no other than the packing up of 
her cloaths; for ſhe had no ſooner perceived 
the propriety of quitting Lady Merton's 
houſe, than ſhe was confirmed in her reſolu- 
tion to do ſo; and her mind, ever actively 


intent upon what ſhe believed to be her duty, 


immediately preſented the plan for her de- 
parture. | ; | 


Previons to her going down to dinner, ſhe 
had diſpatched a note to the neighbouring 
town, to order a chaiſe to be at the park gate, 
at four o'clock the next morning; and as that 


was an hourſhe knew none ofthe family would 


be ſtirring, ſhe thought ſhe could . readily 
eſcape from the houſe, unobſerved. The 
only difficulty which occurred was, how to 


get away her cloaths. This ſhe could not do 


without the aſſiſtance of the ſervants. To 


Lady Merton's footman, the man who had 


left her in town when ſhe had been alarmed 


by the cry of a mad dog, ſhe therefore applied, 


and entreated that he would have one 
of the labourers in waiting, to convey a trunk 
| _ to 


E 
= 
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to the · porter's lodge, which ſhe told him ſhe 


was about to ſend to I.ondon, by ſome one of 


the carriages that paſſed that way; and ſhe 


appointed him to come to her drefling-room 
for it, juſt before the family fat down to ſup- 
per. As there was no appearance of myſtery 
in this, the footman promiſed to obey her or- 


ders punctually; and indeed if he had been 


made acquainted with the whole of her deſign, 
he thought himſelf ſo much obliged to her for 
her forgiveneſs of a fault which would have 
occaſioned his being diſcharged from Lady 
Merton's ſervice, if it had been divulged, that 
he would have rendered her all che aſſiſtance 
in his power. The cloaths were ſoon placed 


in the trunk, and herſelf equipped in a pro 


per dreſs for travelling; and about ten 


o' clock the two men arrived and conveyed i it 


from her apartment. 0 


She now ſat down to her writing table, and 
began an epiſtle to Lady Merton; but her 
tears fell ſo faſt, that it was with difficulty ſne 


could Pm” her employment, and ſhe could 
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not find words adequate to expreſs the vari- 
ous ideas which crowded. into her mind. Diſ- 
ſatisfied with her letter, yet doubtful if ſhe 
could write a better, ſne at length ſealed it, 
and addreſſed it to Lady Merton. It con- 
tained the ann. words: | 


« 1 vield to the neceſſity of a cruel deſtiny, 
and quit the manſion of my beloved and ho- 
noured benefactreſs. Ah, madam ! could you 
witneſs the agonies which I endure at this | 
moment, you would own, that a high ſenſe of 
duty could alone ſupport me in the conflict. 
Friendleis, and unknown, you reſcued me 
from impending evils, and poured the balm 
of affectionate pity into my wounded heart. 
Can any ſufferings I undergo be too great for 
the obligations I owe you? Ought I not, even 
with my life, to preſerve the peace of her from. 
whom all mine has long been derived? I am 
the guiltleſs diſturber of the happineſs of your 
family; but I truſt, my voluntary exile 
from it, will be the means of reſtoring that 
harmony which 1 have unfortunately inter- 
r rupted. 
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| rupted. Your ſon need not now quit his | in- 
eſtimable Mother and Miſs Merton will no 
longer be tormented with the ſight of an ob- 
ject, which I believe, though I know not from 
what cauſe, has been extremely diſguſting to 
her. All endeavours to diſcover the retire- 
ment I have choſen will be fruitteſs; and I 
therefore hope none will be made. The 
. Joyful news of Lord Merton's marriage can 
alone induce me to quit it: When 1 ſhall fly 
to regain the ſelicity I now forego, and de- 
vote to my beſt and only friend the remainder. 


of that life, which ſuch a hope alone rer ders 
deſirable to > her unhappy 


Aucusra Dans 


Auguſta now drew up her window cur- 
tains, and throwing herſelf into a chair, ſat 
watching the approach of morning. The - 
ſtable clock at length told the hour of four, 
when ſhe quitted her chamber, and treading 
tightly, ſoon gained the hall; the door of 
which he eaſily unbarred, and cloſing it gent- | 


„ ly 
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| ly after her, traverſed the lawa with a quick 
Pace. She found the chaiſe at the park gate, 
and bidding the driver awake the woman who 
kept the lodge, for the trunk, and then make 
the beſt of his way towards London, ſhe drew 
up the blinds. Ar firſt ſhe began to congra- 
tulate herſelf, on having ſo well effected her 
departure; but the ſpirits which ſupported her 
on the occaſion being exhauſted, her reflec- 
tions ſoon took a different turn, and ſhe be- 
gan to view the ſtep ſhe had taken with more 
rigid ſcrutiny, Although acting from an im- 
pulſe of conſcious rectitude, ſne began to fear 
that her judgment might have involved her in 
errour. The manner of her quitting Lady 
Merton's houſe, had in it ſomething ſo ex- 
tremely romantic, that ſhe ſhrunk from the 
contemplation of it: next, the buſtle it would 
occaſion, and the conjectures that would be 
formed by thoſe who were ignorant of the 
cauſe, preſented themſelves to her ſickened 
imagination: And laſtly, though not leaſt, 
the conſtructions which Mr. William Simp- 


* and Miſs Merton might put upon her 
| Wight. | 


* 
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fight. Ought ſhe not to have ſtaid and ob- 
tained the permiſſion of Lady Merton, to her 
leaving her? Yet the impetuoſity of Lord 
Merton ſeemed to render that impracticable, 
and the attempt might have produced conſe- 
quences more unpleaſant to each. Thus by 
turns accuſing and juſtifying herfelf, did the 
poor traveller paſs her time ; and if ſhe could 
not give a, decided acquital to her own con- 
duct, the reflection, that her intentions had a 
moral baſis, at leaſt preſerved her from that 


moſt dreadful of all ſentences, elf con= 


demnation. 


Lady Merton roſe late that morning, and 
being anxious to know how Auguſta was, ſhe 
tapped at her door. No reply being made; 
ſhe opened it, and her conſternation was inex- 
preſſibly great, when ſhe perceived that ſhe 
had not been in bed. She paſſed haſtily into 

her dreſſing room, and her eye inftantly 
caught the letter addreſſed to herſelf, which 
lay on the writing table. She trembled fa 
. that ſne opened it with difficulty; 


4 : . „ 3 
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and when-ſhe had read it ſhe preſſed it to her 
lips, and then went in ſearch of Lord Mer- 


ton. She found him walking in the ſhrub- 


bery, and in ſo deep a reverie, that he did not 


| perceive her till ſhe ſpoke. - She held oùt the 


letter and * This nme ir! 


has left us. 


. Good God!” exclaimed Lord Merton, 
who inſtantly conceived who his mother 
meant, Where can ſhe go? . will _ 


purſue, and reſtore her to you.“ 


ce No,” ſaid Lady Merton, ee her generous 


deſigns ſhall not be fruſtrated, She is miſ- 


treſs of herſelf, and could have left us when- 
ever ſhe choſe; but ſhe has adoptgd this 


mode, even. though it has expoſed her 8 


malevolent ſuſpicions, rather than conteſt a 
point in a way in which ſhe knew ſhe could 
not ſueceed. Read her letter. Excellent 
creature l It ſhall indeed be my care to render 
her future days happy.” 


f 


Lord 
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Lord Merton returned the letter © to Lu 
bene, Nee 85 _ ROONEY 

« J wiſh,” ſaid ſhe, © if poſſible, to con · 
ceal, eſpecially from Miſs Merton, that Miſs 


' Denbeigh quitted us without o our n 
| What « can be done? 


* „ My dear * a Lord Mer- . 


ton, © I am ſo completely wretched,” that I 
am alike incapable of judging: or acting as 1 
- ought. All that I can at preſent ſay, is that 1 
| ſhall quit England in a day or two; and that 


if you wiſh the reſtoration of my peace of 
mind, you will then take this lovely: friendleſs 


girl under your protection 3 


T he ſettled: melancholy with which he 
ſpoke this, deterred Lady. Merton from pur- 


ſuing the ſubje farther. She therefore only 
re-urged caution before Miſs Merton, and they 


proceeded to the breakfaſt parlour, 
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The caution was however wholly unneceſ⸗ 
1 for Miſs Merton ſeemed not to be aware 
that Auguſta was abſent, and made no inqui- 


ries after her. She aſked Lord Merton if he 
had not an head ach. He anfwered, Yes; 
for that he had received letters which had diſ- 


turbed him, and he feared he ſhould be obliged 


to return to the Continent for a month or ſix 
weeks ” 


\ Fortunately ſhe placed this melancholy to 


the account of his leaving her; and had there- 
fore no ſuſpicions of the real cauſe of it. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


US TA arrived in London without 
meeting with any accident, and was ſet 
down at Mrs. Mills's in Bond- ſtreet. The 
good women was quite rejoiced to ſee her, 
« For,” ſaid ſne, my brother and ſiſter are 
making conſtant inquiries after you, and I 
knew not how to anſwer them, David and 
Mary, they write me word, can get no peace, 
becauſe they have not heard any ogy about 
NT” 


q 
| 
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Auguſta ſatisfied herſelf about the health 
and wellfare of theſe faithful friends, and then. 
ſuffered herſelf to be conducted by Mrs. 
Mills into her dining room, which occupied 
the front of the houſe on the ſecond floor; 
who perceiving her to be greatly fatigued, 
propoſed ſhe ſhould take the refreſhment of 
a diſh of tea, and then go to bed. This ad- 


vice was gladly purſued by Auguſta, and ſhe 


ſoon conſigned herſelf to that repoſe, which. 


ſhe ſtood fo much i in need of. 


Mrs. Mills's houſe was neat, and there 
was an appearance of comfort in her family, 
which ſomewhat tranquillized the agitated 
ſpirits of Auguſta : Yet as this could not be 
a permanent ſituation, and ſhe knew her 


| finances to be. inadequate to her: ſupport,” 


without ſome efforts of induſtry, ſhe deter- 


mined to ſpeak, without reſerve, of her fitua- 
tion, to Mrs. Mills. 


AMI ſuppoſe,” ſaid the. to her one day, 
when ey were alone, that your friends 


have 
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have told you I am poor, or in the language 
of the world, in diſtreſs. I rely upon your 
kindneſs to point out to me Tome creditable 
employment, by which I can procure a liveli- 
hood; and if ſuch an one can be found, as will 
enable me to remain in your lodgings, I ſhall 
be happy; otherwiſe, I niuſt ſoon remove to 
ſome more humble, and better adapted to my 
circumſtances. FR, 


Mrs. Mills, who in the early part of her 
life had felt the “ chilling'gripe of poverty, 
was far unlike the generality of thoſe, who 
having made a fortune by ſome lucky chance, 
in a forgetfulneſs of the evils they have en- 
dured, grow callous to the wants of others. 
Her mind retained all its primitive ſimplicity, | 
notwithſtanding ſhe had been grand prieſteſs 
at the altar of faſhion,.or in other words, a 
milliner, for upwards of forty years; during 
which time ſhe had fairly amaſſed as much 
money as fatisfied her ambition, and now be- 
gan to think of retiring from buſineſs. 


25 The 
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The manner of Auguſta, perhaps more 
than her ſpeech, added to the little ſhe knew 


of her hiſtory, excited the ſympathy of the 


: kind hearted Mrs. Mills. 


cc „ My dear young Lady,” ' replied | pe 


te ſet your mind at reſt at preſent. The 


goodneſs of the Almighty, ſeconded by my 


own endeavours, have bleſſed me with more 


than I want;. and I reſtore but part, to him 


who gave all, when I afford ſuccour to the 


unfortunate. I have no uſe for my rooms, 


and you are welcome to remain here till you 


can do better. Something will offer to you 


in time, and till it does, make yourſelf as hap- 
Ppy as you can. | 


reſted proof of the goodneſs of Mrs. Mills's 
diſpoſition. She made her acknowledgments 
in the livelieſt terms; but would conſent to 
treſpaſs upon her no longer than until ſne 


could eſtabliſh herſelf in ſome way or other. 


Reading, 


* 6 


. Auguſta was much affected by this diſinte- 
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Reading, work, and drawing of patterns 
for Mrs. Mills's people to embroider from, 
now entirely filled upon Auguſta's time, as 
ſhe could never be prevailed upon to go 
abroad, except upon a Sunday, when ſhe re- 
| gularly attended Mrs. Mills to the neareſt | 
church, to hear divine ſervice. As they were . 
returning home one Sunday morning, through: } 
a little alley, which ſhortened their walk, a 
miſerable object ſolicited their relief. The 
ſight of the man convinced Auguſta of the 
extent of his wretchedneſs; and though poor 
herſelf, the comparative view of her own af 
fluence ſtruck her ſo forcibly, that ſne drew a 
guinea from her purſe, and held it out to him. 
The poor wretch, enfeebled by ſickneſs as. 
well as want, in his eager haſte to ſeize a ſum 
which had not for a long time met his eye, | 
fell to the ground. Auguſta gave a loud YN | 
ſhriek, believing that he had fallen dead at 
her feet; and her cry brought a woman from 5 
a cellar, who, if poſſible, ſurpaſſed the former 
object, in the miſery of her appearance. Her 
weakneſs was ſo great, that her efforts to raiſe 


— 
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him were ine ffectual; neither could hè aſſiſt 
himſelf: Auguſta entreated Mrs. Mills to aid 
her in lifting him up, and then deſcended in- 
to the cellar with theſe two unfortunate aſſo- 
clates in human wretchedneſs. So dreary an 
abode her eyes had never yet beheld: A bed 
of ſtraw in one corner, and a kettle, in which 
a few-potatoes had been boiled, n the 
whole furniture. | 


ce: © Is it an angel,“ cried the man, in a 
hollow voice. © See here,” giving the _ 
nea to the woman. 


« Lay out that,” ſaid Auguſta, © inftant- 
ly in ſomething that may adminiſter to your 
recovery, and J will ſee n again, and 1 ales ang 
into your. further wants. | 


They both lifed: up their hands and bleſſed 
her. | | | | . 


There are houſes near,” ſaid Mrs. 
Mills, from which you may procure meat and 
= _ broth; 
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broth; Which of you is beſt able to fetch 
it?” TT | 


The man inſiſted upon going, and Auguſ- 
ta and Mrs. Mills remained with the woman 
until he returned. She then told them that 
her huſband was in the laſt ſtage of a con- 
ſumption; that he was a native of Ireland, 
and that ſhe, though an Engliſhwoman, had 
no friends to apply to, having forfeited their 
countenance by marrying as the did; that 
their diſtreſſes had reduced him to the em- 
ployment of a chairman, which his increaſing 
ill health had obliged him to give up; and 
that ſince then their cloaths and furniture had 
all been pawned, to procure them ſuſtenance. 
Want, watching, and fatigue, ſhe ſaid, had 
brought on a fever which had reduced her to 
the ſituation they ſaw her in; and that ſhe had 
indeed prayed hourly, to be releaſed, with Hep 
| POM huſband, ; 


- Auguſta quitted dem, wich an aſſurance, 
| tha NP ſhould foon ſee her again; and when 


ſhe 


—— 
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ſhe arrived in Bond- ſtreet, ſhe begged of 
Mrs. Mills to ſend for her apothecary; to 
whom ſhe related their morning adventure, 


and entreated of him to viſit the poor 


wretches, and ſee if any thing could be done 
for them, by proper medical aſſiſtance. 


He ſoon returned, and informed her, chat 


the woman might ſoon grow well by taking 


bark and good nouriſhment ; but that the 
man could not long ſurvive. She commiſ- 


ſioned him to ſend the medicines and cordials 


he thought requiſite, and determined to ſeq 
them _ the next morning. 


At an n early hous, and attended by a maid: 


fervant of Mrs. Mills's, who carried them ſe- 


veral articles of apparel, which her miſtreſs had 


ſent, Auguſta fallied forth to viſit this abode 


of miſery again. She found both the man 


and his wife ſo much better, that her heart 


was dilated with happineſs at the ſervice ſhe 


had rendered two fellow creatures. She 


charged the woman to come to her often, 
both 


mee, en, _ 
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both to tell her how they went on, and what 
they wanted; adding that ſne would continue 
io aſliſt them, until ſhe could place them in a 
way of doing for themſelves. Their grati- 
tude was unbounded; and Auguſta departed, 
loaded with their prayers and bleſſings. 


N. 
* „ 2 


As ſhe had now been near a month in Lon- 
don, ſhe began anxiouſly to turn her thoughts 
to the event which ſhe hoped might by that 
time have taken place at Merton Lodge. As 
the newſpapers were her only ſource of in- 
formation, ſhe daily examined them. with FF 
ſome care. One day her eye caught an ad- 
vertiſement for the creditors of a certain ban= 
ker, to apply for a dividend which was to be 
made of his effects, and ſhe thought the name 
was the ſame ſhe had ſeen in the ſecurity ſhe 
had in her poſſeſſion from Mr. Euſton's 
banker. She examined and compared her pa- 
pers with the advertiſement, and was convinced 
they were both the ſame; and not knowing 
how ſhe was to act, or indeed whether ſhe 

| could 


— * 
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the ſaid ſhe had prognoſticated, that ſhe in- 
ſtantly ſet out with the writings to a lawyer 


make the neceſſary inquiries the following 


day, and inform his client of the reſult of 
them. 


her for the worſt; and in order to ſupply 
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could make a claim, ſhe determined to con- 
ſult Mrs. Mills. 


Mrs. Mills, almoſt as great a ſtranger to 
thoſe ſort of things as Auguſta, adviſed her to 
apply to an attorney ; and was made ſo happy 
by the proſpect of her good fortune, which 


of hey acquaintance, who promiſed her to 


Mrs. Davies, which was the name of Au- 
guſta's penſioner, called upon her in the 
evening, and with tears told her, that her poor 
huſband, now declined rapidly. Auguſta 
knew there were no hopes of his life, and 
therefore would not deccive her by deluſive 
expectations. She rather tried to prepare 


comfort to her drooping ſpirits, told her, that 
Mrs. Mills had promiſed ſhe would conſtant- 


i 
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ly employ her in work, ſo that ſhe might 


earn a good livelihood in her widowed ſtate ; 
and that ſhe would always be a friend to her. 
She diſmiſſed her with another mark of her 


| benevolence, and bade her to get ſome of the 
people of the houſe to ſit up with her, for 


they had before this removed into a more 
comfortable lodging. That night the poor 
man died, and his laſt breath was ſpent in 
prayers for Auguſta, who gave orders for 


him to be buried in a decent way, and gave 


his widow where with to buy herſelf mourning, 


She had but juſt diſmiſſed the perſon who 


brought her the news of Davis's death, with 
this meſſage, when Mrs. Mills entered the 


room, her eyes ſparkling with pleaſure. 


% My dear young Lady,” cried ſhe, 
« God never ſuffers ſuch good actions to go 
unrewarded. Here is Lawyer Manſal below 
in my parlour, and he ſays you will recover 
fifteen hundred pounds from the banker. 

#1 Pray 
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Pray come to him. If it were as many thou- 
ſands you deſerve it all.” 


Auguſta ſmiled at her kind friend ; and 
almoſt doubting ſome miſtake in this flattering 
account, followed her down ſtairs. 


Mr. Manſal then informed her, that there 
was a dividend to be made of ten ſhillings in 


the pound, and that as her debt was three 


thouſand pounds, ſhe would conſequently re- 
ceive fifteen hundred. She returned him her 
thanks for the alacrity with which he had 
communicated the news to her ; and after ſhe 
had given him inſtructions to receive the 
money for her, and place 1 it out at intereſt, he 
took his leave. 


Whoever had ſeen Mrs. Mills would have 
concluded, that ſhe were the perſon benefitted 
by this diſcovery, inſtead of Auguſta, ſo great 
was the exuberance of her joy : but indeed, 
Auguſta's ſweetand amiable manners, together 


with her goodneſs, had made ſo great an intereſt 


* 
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in the heart of Mrs. Mills, that ſhe might 
nm be lad to doat — her. 


c As I am now ſo cw ” faid Avguſta, 


laughing, © it is right that I ſettle my debt of 
gratitude to you, though I never can repay 
all that I owe you; your kindneſs to me 
has exceeded any return I can make: How- 
ever, you muſt now conſider me the regular 
tenant for your rooms, and fix the ſtipend I 
am annually to pay you, from the day you re- 
ceived me into your houſe.” | 


*« Indeed, madam,” replied Mrs. Mills, 
ec if you talk fo, I ſhall think I have offended 
you. Our agreement was, that you ſhould 
remain here until ſomething fell out that was 


more agreeable. I ſhould have kept my 
word if it had not nn — dozen 


years; and yet you break yours.“ 


« How lo ſald Agri. . 00 0 
the moſt unexpected good fortune really be- 
fallen me?“ 


& N 
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« Yes,” anſwered Mrs. Mills; © but you 
are not bettered by it yet. From the day on 
which you receive your fifteen hundred 


pounds, I will date your commencing my 
boarder: And I cannot in conſcience do it 


an hour ſooner.” 


Auguſta could not contend againſt the 
ſcruples of this good woman ; ſhe however 
prevailed upon her to mention the ſum ſhe 
was to pay, which was moderate, and inſtant- 
ly acceded to. 


Mrs. Davies was ſoon ſettled in a neat lit- 
tle room, near to Mrs. Mills's, from whoſe 
ſhop ſhe had a conſtant ſupply of work. She 
owned herſelf to have been much employed 


in millinery formerly, and indeed, from her 


converſation and ingenuity, Auguſta began to 
ſuſpect that ſne had been brought up in ſome 
way ſuperiour to her appearance but as ſhe 
always evaded this ſubject, Auguſta deſiſted 


from queſtioning her. Her gratitude, and 


indeed 


\ 
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indeed her whole deportment was ſo pleaſing, 
that her patroneſs every day grew more par- 
tial to her, and felicitated herſelf on having 
ſaved ſo worthy a creature from deſtruction. 

All this time ſhe gained no intelligence of 
the Merton family; and at length her impa- 
tience became ſo great, ſhe aſked Mrs. Mills 
if ſhe could deviſe any means to make in- 


quiries after them, without its being ſuſpect» 


ed, from what quarter they were made. 


Mrs. Mills told her nothing was more eaſy, 


for that without doubt a ſervant mult be left 


to take care of the houſe in town, and under 
pretence of buſineſs, ſhe could readily learn 


how they all were. Auguſta then gave her 
her commiſſion, which was to inquire after 
the health of Lady Merton, and whether ſhe 
was expected in London early in the enſuing 
winter ; and alſo, whether Lord Merton was 
married ; or if not, how ſoon his marriage 
was to take place. The latter part of her 


inſtructions confirmed Mrs, Mills in a ſuſpi- 
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cion ſhe had long entertained of Auguſta's 
being in love ; for her declining all company, 
and never going abroad, convinced the good 


woman that ſhe was not happy, and to any 
other cauſe than love ſhe knew not now how 


to attribute her not being ſo. In a mind ſo 
well diſpoſed as hers, pity was always the 
moſt predominent {ſenſation ; and ſhe there- 
fore determined to get every thing out of the 
ſervant, which related to Lord Merton, that 
Auguſta might not be diſappointed of the in- 
formation which ſhe believed her moſt anxious 
about. | 


On her arrival at Lady Merton's houſe, 
in Argyle-ſtreet, the door was opened by an 
elderly woman, of whom ſhe inquired when 
her Lady would be in town. 


cr Not ſoon that ſhe knew of,” was the 
reply. 


Mrs. Mills then aſked how ſhe did ; and 


added that ſhe — the wedding of 


re e ee er . 
n Ar I 
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Lord Merton would detain her in the 
country. 


The ſervant anſwered, that the wedding, 
ſhe ſuppoſed, was put off, for that Lord 
Merton was gone abroad, | 


« That, I fear,” ſaid Mrs. Mills, will 
make his mother very unhappy.“ 


« Without doubt,” the women replied, 
« ſomething muſt be the matter between 
them ; for that the young Lord had come to- 
town, and been all alone in that houſe for ſe- 
veral days before he went a and looked 
very melancholy.“ 


Aye, aye,” cried Mrs. Mills, who ſpoke 
however from mere conjecture, and from the 
hope of hearing ſomething that would pleaſe 
Auguſta, they want to marry him to a 
Lady he does not — I ſuppoſe.” | 


Fs -: „Belike 
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© Belike enough,” replied the woman; 
© and for the matter of that, I did hear Tom, 
my Lord's footman, ſay, that he was ſure my ; 
Lord had rather have Miſs Denbeigh, who is | 
more prettier a good deal than Miſs Merton, 
and ſo good humoured, that ſhe is not above 
ſpeaking to any of her own fleſh and 
blood.” 


« And, pray,” aſked Mrs, 8 6 where 
is Miſs Merton now?“ 


e With my . I believe,” replied the 
Woman. - 


6 And pray where is Lord Merton?“ 


| « At ſome outlandiſh place that I have 
forgot, ſaid ſhe; „but I know Tom faid 
he did not think my Lord would come back 
in a hurry ; and indeed he cannot, for it is 
over ſea that he's gone, that I'm ſure of.” 


te J ſhall 
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4 T ſhall wiſh to know when your Lady 
returns to town,” faid Mrs. Mills, willing to 
prepare a future reception for herſelf, ( and 
J will therefore call again.” She then bade 
the woman good morning. = 


Before ſhe had reached Bond- ſtreet, ſhe 
had entirely ſettled all theſe circumſtances in 
her own mind: And as her great partiality 
for Miſs Denbeigh led her to think that ſhe 
was deſerving of any Lord whatever, ſhe be- 
came incenſed againſt Lady Merton, for wiſh- 
ing her ſon to marry any other woman, whilſt 
his heart was Avuguſta's. She firit briefly re- 
| lated, that Lady Merton was in the country, 
and that Lord Merton was gone abroad. 


ce Abroad!” exclaimed Auguſta, « to 
be married? Has * taken his * with 
him! 25 | 


« No, indeed,” replied Mrs. Mills. 
« Miſs Merton 1s at the lodge with her 
Ladyſhip, and from what J can learn, you 

: 3 have 
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have no reaſon to fear that ſhe will ever be- 
come the wife of Lord Merton,” | 


« What is it you tell me?“ cried Au- 
guſta, © Pray relate to me all that you 
heard.“ . 


« The ſervant,” anſwered Mrs. Mills, 
« was a very civil woman; ſo ſhe told me 
that her Lord would not ſtay in England, and 
be married to Miſs Merton, becauſe he was | 
in love with another lady. She ſaid he was | 
ſo ill that he was confined to the houſe tor 
ſome days before he went abroad ; and that 
his man told her he was ſure they ſhould not 
come back of a long time. What a cruel 
mother Lady Merton muſt be, continued 
Mrs. Mills; “ but if you wiſh it, madam, I 
am ſure I can find out my Lord's direction.“ 


4 By no means,” replied Auguſta, bluſh- 
ing at the inference which ſhe plainly perceiv- _ 4 1 
ed Mrs. Mills had made, “ My ſolicitude is * 
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on the poor nother's account, who is far from 
being the cruel parent you ſuppoſe her. 


This aſſurance Mis. Mills did not at all 
credit, though ſhe affected to believe it. 
However, as it convinced her that Auguſta 
did not mean to repoſe a confidence in her, 
ſhe very properly dropped the ſubject. 


This account, which Auguſta could not 
doubt the truth of, greatly afflicted her. The 
diſappointment of Lady Merton; the illneſs 
and exile of Lord Merton, were ſufficient” to 

render her unhappy; but when added to 


theſe ſne contemplated the little chance there 


appeared of her being ſoon re- united to her 
friend, and that the report of Lord Merton's 
being attached to her, which ſne found from 
Mrs. Mills, was ſpoken of in the family, 
might for ever prevent her being ſo, her an- 
guiſh became ſtill more accute. To purſue 
her preſent mode of life—to live without en- 
joying the beauties of the creation - to be de- 
barred from the refined pleaſures which the 
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ſociety of an enlightened friend can alone be- 
ſtow; was but to drag on a wretched exiſt- 
ence, Yet how could it be avoided ? She 
had no wiſh to mix in the ſociety now within 
her reach; and the want of a proper intro- 
duction prevented her having acceſs to any 
other: Beſides, even if that could be obtain- 
ed, it would only throw her in the way of 
Lady Merton, and prove that her boaſted re- 
tirement was merely cſtentatious. Often, 
during this melancholy review of her ſituation, 
did the idea of returning to thoſe ſcenes which 
had alone witneſſed her happineſs, preſent it- 
ſelf to her: Yet, alas! what could ſhe now 
meet with there, but objects which would re- 
new her grief, without affording a balm for it. 
The little pleaſure ſne had received from an 
iatercourſe with the world, almoſt tempted 
her to renounce it; but her heart, ſhe knew 
not why, recoiled from the thought. Theſe 
reflections ſoperpetually preſented themſelves, 
that a melancholy imperceptibly ſtole upon 
her, which ſhe was unconſcious of, and there- 
fore did not ſtrive to reſiſt. Mrs. Mills how- 


. 
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ever ſoon perceived the alteration which ſo 
viſibly took place, and attributing it to the 
unfortunate partiality which ſhe believed to 
_ exiſt between Lord Merton and Miſs Den- 
beigh, ſhe unceaſingly propoſed ſome amuſe- 
ments, which ſhe hoped might divert her 
thoughts into a different channel. 

No perſuaſions however could induce Au- 
guſta to viſit the places of public reſort, which 
Mrs. Mills would have recommended. Her 
langour daily increaſed, and Mrs. Mills be- 
came ſo much alarmed that ſne propoſed her 
going into the country, for change of ſcene 
and air. 


She told her that a widow lady, a cuſtomer 
of hers, who had loſt her huſband, in the ſer- 
vice of the Empreſs of Ruſſia, and who had a 
neat little houſe at Brompton, wiſhed to take 


ſome lady to board with her, and had actually 


applied to her, to recommend ſuch a one. 
The good woman almoſt with tears entreat- 
ed Auguſta to go there for a ſhort time; 


Fs adding 
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adding that her avocations would not permit 
her to attend to her as ſhe could wiſh ;. that 
Mrs. Brudenell was a cheerful good ſort of 
perſon, and ſhe was ſure would do every 
thing in her power to make her happy, and 
accompany her to take the air in Kenſington 
gardens, near to which her houſe was ſituated. 


| The laſt ſuggeſtion had ſome weight with 
Avguſta, who had attributed her indiſpoſition 
entirely ro the want of exerciſe; and ſhe at 
length ſuffered her kind friend to negociate 


+.  - the matter with Mrs. Brudenell. A few days 
ſüufficed for this, and ſhe ſoon removed to 


Brompton. She was rather ſurpriſed at the 
appearance of Mrs. Brudenell, who was dreſ- 
ſed with extreme elegance, and had the re- 
mains of much beauty ; for ſhe had figured 


to herſelf a retired, quiet character, with man- 


ners and habit correſponding to the loſs ſhe 
Had ſuſtained, of a huſband whom ſhe bad 
doated upon. Her reception of Auguſta was 


_ eaſy and friendly, and ſhe ſeemed diſpoſed to 


treat her with unreſerved kindneſs. 
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This was flattering to Auguſta, and in part 
contributed to obliterate the unfavourable im- 
preſſion which the firſt ſight of her had given, 


for there was in fact a certain boldneſs in the 


manners of Mrs. Brudenell, which had been 
to her exceſſively diſguſting. The neatneſs 
of the garden, now blooming with autumnal 
flowers; the green fields, and in the back 


ground, the tall trees of Kenſington Gardens, 


already teinted with the variegated and beau- 
tiful hues of approaching winter, gave emo- 


tions of pleaſure, long a ſtranger to her mind. 


She took poſſeſſion of the neat apartment 
aſſigned to her, and from her window con- 
templated theſe objects with a degree of 
luxury, until ſhe was ſummoned down ſtairs to 


dinner. 


Mrs. Brudenell propoſed cards in the 
evening, but as Auguſta was unacquainted 
with the uſe of them, they fat at their work, 


and paſſed it fa 6. In conver- 


ſation. 


3 Mrs, 
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Mrs. Brudenell's mind was not of the ſpe- 
culative ſort, neither was it ſtored with that 


kind of information which is to be derived 


from books; but ſhe had abundant know- 
ledge in the articles of news, dreſs, and 


faſhion, and could relate anecdotes, or give 


the private hiſtory of moſt of the great fami- 
lies in the kingdom. 


As Auguſta had not the vanity to think ſhe 
poſſeſſed talents to amuſe Mrs. Brudenell, ſhe 
had the complacency to be amuſed by her ; 
or at leaſt to appear ſo: For the tranſactions 
of people, to whoſe very names ſhe was a 
ſtranger, could neither arreſt her attention, or 


intereſt her feelings. 


The morning was lovely, and the ladies 
paſſed part of it in Kenſington gardens: and 
thus, with the interruption only of a viſit now 
and then, from the few neighbours who aſſo- 
ciated with Mrs. Brudenell, glided away a 
month; in which time Auguſta's health was 
63 ended. Mrs. Brudenell had 

indeed 
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indeed often ſolicited her to go to town, and 
profeſſed that ſne was particularly fond of a 
play; but her reſolution could not be ſhaken; 
ſne declined her importunities however in a 
manner that prevented the poſſibility of an 
offence. | ? 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


\HEIR walks had been hitherto taken 

at ſo early an hour, that they had ſel- 

dom met many perſons, eſpecially thoſe of 
a faſhionable appearance ; but the weather 
having one day prevented their going out at 
the uſual time, it was ſo late before they ar- 


. - Tived in Kenſington Gardens, that Hyde- 
Park appeared crowded with company. Au- 
guſta wiſhed to turn into thoſe walks which 
were not ſo much within view of the people 
who were riding; but Mrs. Brudenell profeſ- 
1 ſed 
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ſed herſelf ſo much diverted with the droll 
figures that were exhibiting themſelves, that 
ſhe could not be prevailed upon to leave the 
ſcene of ſo much amuſement. At length a 
groupe of gay young men rode very near 
them, and ſeemed to obſerve them ſo parti- 
cularly, that Auguſta began to be alarmed, 
and preſſed Mrs. Brudenell ſeriouſly to re- 
turn home; and her conſternation became 
great, when ſhe ſoon afterwards ſaw that they 
had quitted their horſes, and entered the gar- 
den. Mrs. Brudenell laughed at her fears, 
and was for proceeding; but ſhe inſiſted upon. 
turning back, and the other was obliged to 
comply. Notwithſtanding they walked faſt, 
they were ſoon overtaken by the gentlemen, 
who then kept their pace, as if they were de- 
termined to join them. They frequently 
whiſpered each other, and then burſt into a 
loud laugh; and it was evident that each was 
urging the other, to begin a converſation. At 
length one, who fancied himſelf perhaps the 
beſt qualified for the taſk, cried out, « Egad, 
ladies, 
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ladies, you are the beſt walkers I have met 
with.” 


c And you,” retorted Mrs. Brudenell, 
« are the moſt troubleſome companions we 
have ever ſeen.” 


. Auguſta was extremely hurt at this reply.; 
for ſilent contempt, ſhe thought, would beſt 
have checked the impertinence of theſe ob- 
truſive young men. 


«- Oh,” exclaimed another of the gentle- 
men, can we do otherwiſe than purſue 
when you fly.” 


«. If you had good manners,” replied Mrs. 
Brudenell, © you would at leaſt dell when 
you ſee how diſagreeable it is to us.” 


« ],” faid the firſt ſpeaker, looking at the 


terrified Avguſta, © ſhall receive my diſmiſ- 
ſal from that Lady only ; whoſe lovely 
mouth, 


i 
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mouth, I am ſure, cannot pronounce | ſo cruel 
a ſentence,” * 


ce Her eyes,” ſaid Mrs. Brudenell, © might 
convince you of the diſpleaſure you have 
given her, although ſhe 1s ſilent. N 


« Her eyes!“ exclaimed 15 in affected 
rapture, * they dart forth ſo many attrac-- 
tions, that curſe me if I could not ſooner die 
at her feet chan leave her.” 


This horrid ſpeech had ſo great an effect 
on Auguſta, that Mrs, Brudenell could hardly 
N her, ſhe trembled ſo violently. 


« [T'll tell you what,” ſaid Mrs. Brudenell, 
te if you don't leave us, I ſhall cal to the 
ſentinel.” 

Here the gentlemen allſet up a loud laugh; 
and one who had not ſpoke before, ſaid, J 
r like to ſee the ſpirir of this filent 


friend 


> 
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friend moved ; but thou, I am ſure, couldſt 
not be guilty of ſo uncharitable an act.“ 


% You ſhall ſoon be convinced of that,” 
replied ſhe, quickening her pace, as they were 
now within ſight of the entrance to the 
garden. 


« Come along,” ſaid the gentleman who 
had firſt ſpoken, ſhe is faithful to her truſt, 
and there is no getting a word from her 
pretty companion.” And ſo faying, they 
turned off 2 way. 


© Auguſts's * had not ſubſided, even 
when they reached Mrs. Brudenell's houſe, 
who rallied her on her want of ſpirits, and 
told her ſuch things frequently occurred when 

ladies walked without a protector of the other 
ſex. This however did not reconcile her to 
the circumſtance, for ſhe had frequently walk 
ed with Lady Merton, and in theſe very 
gardens, without meeting with an inſult; and 
the began to ſuſpect that there was 9 

0 
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ol a levity in the air of her companion, which 


had invited it. The fearleſs way in which 
ſhe had entered into converſation with the 
gentlemen, confirmed her in her ſuſpicions, 


and ſhe determined to be more upon her 


guard in future. Indeed ſhe ſcrupled not to 
ſay, that ſhe would walk no more in Kenſing- 
ton Gardens, at an hour when ſuch ſort of 
people were abroad, and that ſhe wiſhed, if 


any body accoſted them in ſuch a way again, 


that Mrs. Brudenell would give them no re- 
ply. Mrs. Brudenell proteſted, that but for 


her reſolution, ſhe believed they ſhould not 
have got rid of them ſo eaſily ; but promiſed 


to do as Auguſta wiſhed her another time. 


Mrs. Mills now made a viſit to Auguſta; 

and the good creature had again been to 
Argyle: ſtreet, that ſhe might carry her ſome 
further information of the Merton family, 
She had learnt from the ſervant, that news 
had arrived of Lord Merton's being in a bad 
ſtate of health, and that his mother was ill in 
conſequence of it. That Miſs Merton was 
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ſtill with Lady Merton, and took on her 
mightily, as the woman ſaid, “ for that no 
one ever believed, ſhe loved my Lord at 
all,” She added that if her Lady grew bet- 
ter, ſhe meant to go abroad to her fon, and 
that it was imagined Miſs Merton would ac- 
company her. Aithough this was news 
which Mrs. Mills believed would not prove 
very acceptable, yet ſhe related it faithfully, 
being willing was Auguſta ſhould know the 
worlt, 


It was indeed a dreadful piece of intelli- 
gence to her. She longed to preſent herſelf 
to Lady Merton, to ſooth her diſtreſſes, and ro 

ſupport her on the bed of ſickneſs. But Miſs 
Merton was with her, —and her appearance 
muſt therefore be improper. Miſerable, 
however, as ſhe felt, to hear ſomething more 
of the real ſituation of her beloved friend, ſhe 
could deviſe no other means to obtain it, but 
by writing; which ſhe inſtantly ſet about. 
her letter was as follows : 
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re How ſhall I deſcribe to my dear Lady 
Merton the anguiſh of mind which J ſuffer 
from the dreadful news which has juſt been 
conveyed to me : I am told that you are ill— 
that Lord Merton has left England, and that 
he alſo is in a bad ſtate of health. Is it poſ- 
| ſible! Can the good God who gave to a2 
friendleſs orphan ſuch a benevolent ſupporter, 
have made her eventually the cauſe of ſo 
much miſery ! Oh, madam, relieve me from 
the agonies I ſuffer, by telling me that you 
are better, and by laying your commands up- 
on me, if any thing in my power can contri- 
bute to the reſtoration of your peace. Glad-- 
ly would I lay down a life ſufficiently imbit- 
tered by the afflition it occaſions others, to 
enſure comfort to your future days! I ſhall 
ſend every evening into Argyle-ſtreet, in 
hopes that you will direct a letter to be left 
for me there. Your benevolent mind, will 


I am ſure, receive pleaſure in hearing, that 


ſome extraordinary coincidence of fortune, 
have rendered me independent, and * 
me with worthy people, 

e 2 « Dear- | 
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« Deareſt Lady Merton, until ſhe hears 
from you, how wretched will be "me exiſt- 
ence of 


Your 
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Mrs. Mills conveyed this letter to town, 
and promiſed that it ſnould be depoſited in 
the poſt office that very night: She like- 
wiſe engaged to ſend a meſſenger with the re- 
ply, to Brompton, the very moment it ſhould: 
came into her poſſeſſion. 


The third morning from that was the ear- 
lieſt day in which Auguſta could expect an 
anſwer: Time never paſſed fo tediouſly with 
her before. Indeed her muſic (for ſhe had 
procured a piano forte) her books, and her 
work, were-all thrown aſide, and ſhe ſpent the 
whole day in anxiouſly watching for the ap- 
pearance of a meſſenger, although it was to- 
tally . - anon for ſuch a one to arrive ſo 


| ſoon, 
6 ; 
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ſoon. Ar length, however, ſhe perceived 


Mrs. Mills approach the houſe, and received 


from her a letter: But what ſhe had been 
waiting for with ſuch extreme impatience, 
now that ſhe had it in poſſeſſion, ſhe hardly 
durſt look at, ſo greatly fearful was ſhe of 
having the bad news confirmed. She retired 
to her own room, and found the following 
lines : , fe, 

« Your letter, my dear Miſs Denbeigh, 
has eaſed my heart of one of its many ſolici- 
tudes; for to quit the kingdom, without 
knowing that you were comfortably ſituated, 
and without giving you an affurance of my 
unceaſing regard, gave me inexpreſſible pain. 
Yes, my ſweet and meritorious friend! the 
magnanimity of your conduct, and your at- 
tention to my happineſs, demand from me all 
that gratitude and affe ion ought to pay to 
ſuch exalted goodneſs. The news of my ſon's 
illneſs, and my ignorance of your fate, brought 
on an indiſpoſition from which however I am 
now recovering ſo faſt, that I hope to be able 

. | to 
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to ſet out for Nice, where Merton is, in lefs 
than a fortnight. Do not torment yourlelf, 
my dear Miſs Denbeigh, with the idea that 
you have occaſioned me any calamities. Hu- 
man foreſight cannot diſcover the deſigns of 


an ever-guiding Providence, which, when it 


appears to afflict us moſt, is bringing about 
the means of our felicity. The illneſs of my 
ſon, and the Nate of danger to which I have 
been reduced, has wrought ſuch a change 1n 
Miſs Merton, that I am firmly perſuaded we 
ſhall all rejoice in our ſufferings. She has 
attended me with unremitting tenderneſs ; and 
ſhed ſo many tears for Merton, that I am 
convinced her heart 1s entirely his. She firſt 
propoſed our journey to Nice; and the proof 
it will give my ſon of her attachment to him, 
which he has hitherto doubted, I know will 
have its proper influence. on ſo generous a a 
mind as his. 


ce I ſo frequently repeated your name during 
my illneſs, that Miſs Merton entreated my 
permiſſion to ſend for you; which I however 


"ifs 
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refuſed; and perhaps for the only reaſon which 


could have induced me to do ſo, the not 
knowing where to direct a meſſenger to you. 
She really ſhared in the pleaſure your letter 
gave me; and as am ſtill too weak to leave my 
bed for any length of time, ſhe offered to be 
my amenuenſis, adding that her behaviour to 
you had been fo rude and unkind, that I might 
fear to truſt her; but, that ſhe was conſcious 
of her fault, and would avail herſelf of the op- 
portunity to entreat your pardon. This pro- 
per ſenſe of her former follies, gives me firm 
hopes that Merton's affection for her may be 
revived; and that their marriage may take 
place, before we return to England, It is 
then that I ſhall claim the promiſe of my moſt 
dear Miſs Denbeigh; whoſe ſociety will be- 
ſtow the ſincereſt pleaſure on her 


Affectionate and maternal friend, 


TRHEODOSIA MrrToON.?” 


« P. S. Let me hear from you before I 
I go, and give me your addreſs, that I may 
write to you during my abſence,” | 
vol. 11, G Auguſta 
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Auguſta peruled this epiſtle ſeveral times 
before ſne could be perſuaded of its reality; 
and her joy was great in proportion to the 
anxiety ſhe had before ſuffered, She diſ- 
patched a letter to Lady Merton, by Mrs. 
Mills, in which ſhe gave way to the emotions 
which now agitated her mind. She alfo ac- 
quainted Lady Merton with her preſent ſitua- 
tion, and the means by which ſhe had become 
poſſeſſed of fifteen hundred pounds; and de- 
fired her letters might be addreſſed. to her at 
Mrs. Mills's, in Bond-ſtreet, from whence ſhe 
ſaid they would immediately be forwarded to 
her, 


& 
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ELIEVED from the inquietudes which 
had ſo long preyed upon her ſpirits, 
Auguſta's health and natural cheerfulneſs ſoon 
returned: And as her motives for a ſtrict re- 
tirement were now at an end, ſhe was no 
longer ſcrupulous about going abroad. 


Mrs. Brudenell, in whoſe manners there 
was ſomething ſo repellant to Auguſta, that 
ſhe could never perſuade herſelf to give her 

the ſmalleſt ſhare of her confidence, was ſur- 
+ G2 , priſed 
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priſed at this change of ſentiment ; ſhe did not 
however neglect to avail herſelf of it, and pre- 
vailed upon Auguſta to viſit Kenfington Gar- 
dens again. They walked there one fine Sun- 
day morning, at the hour when the gay inha- 
bitants of the metropolis reſort thither, to 
breath the freſh air, and ſaunter away time. 
The recollection of the adventure which they 
had metwith in the ſameplace, made Auguſta 
ta unwilling to enter the walk which appeared 
to be moſt full of company ; but Mrs. Bru- 
denell aſſured her, and with truth, that they 
ſhould find protection from the crowd; and 
ſhe therefore ſuſfered herſelf to be perſuaded 
to mingle with it. | 


As it was yet too early in the winter for 
many perſons of faſhion to be in London, ſhe 
ſaw little chance of meeting with any of Lady 
Merton's acquaintance to whom ſhe was 
known; and in this conjecture ſhe was not 
miſtaken, as ſhe did not meet a ſingle perſon 


of whoſe face ſhe had any recollection. If 
this circumſtance gave her pleaſure, ſhe was 
; never- 
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nevertheleſs hurt at the general obſervation 
which ſhe and her companion ſeemed to ex- 
cite. Some exclamations, which ſhe could 
not help hearing, on her beauty, inſtead of re- 
moving, increaſed her confuſion; and ſhe re- 
marked, with ſome ſurpriſe, that although 
Mrs. Brudenell was profeſſedly well acquaint- 


ed with London, ſhe met with no one who 
appeared to know her. She was herſelt 


dreſſed with the greateſt ſimplicity; but Mrs, 
Brudenell, who piqued herſelf on her taſte, or 
rather that of her milliner, was arrayed in that 


fort of faſhionable elegance which borders on 


the extreme. This ſtriking oppoſition in 
their appearance, at laſt preſented itſelf to 
Auguſta, as the cauſe of ſo much notice; and 
as particularity of any ſort was difagreeable' to 


ber, ſhe pleaded fatigue, and begged to return 


home. As they were turning down a diffe- 


rent walk, in order to do ſo, Auguſta heard 


ſomebody cry out in a loud whiſper, © Who 
can that lovely creature be; and turning her 
eyes involuntarily to the ſide from whence 
the voice proceeded, ſhe beheld Mr. 
">. Devereux 


ND as 
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Devereux in the midſt of a large party of 


gentlemen and ladies. He ſeemed to have 
perceived her but at that moment; and ad- 
vancing from his company, exclaimed with 
much animation, © How happy am I made 
by the unexpected pleaſure of meeting with 
212 a 5 


Auguſta perceiving that his party ſtood 


il with the viſible intention: of ſcrutinizing | 
them, was too much embarraſſed to make any 


reply; which Mr. Devereux obſerving, 


moved forward, as though he meant to attend 


her 1 in her walk. 


« How lucky,“ ſaid he, that I was pre- 
vailed upon to come here; I did not know 
the happineſs which awaited me, when I con- 
ſented with ſo much reluctance.“ 


« Have you been long in England?“ 
. aſked Auguſta, — knowing what ſne 
ſaid. 


3 


. No, 
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« No, he replied, ce not many days; and 


| thoſe have been devoted to my father, who is 


confined with the gout, or I ſhould otherwiſe 


have paid my reſpects to Lady Merton. I 
hope ſhe is well.” | of 


« Lady 3 is not in town,“ ſaid 


Auguſta; © and has been very ill: She is now 


preparing to ſer out for Nice, where Lord 
Merton is, who has alſo been much in- 


diſpoſed.” 


« Iam greatly concerned to hear it,” re- 
plied Mr. Devereux: and after à pauſe, of a 
moment he added, May I aſk where Miss 


Detribeigh's reſidence now is, int the hope that 
ſhe will permit me ſometimes to have the 
honour of inquiring after her health?“ 


« 1 at preſent with that Lady, an- 
ſwered Auguſta, without being ſufficiently col- 
lected to introduce them to each other. 
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Mr. Devereux, who had been ſo lately ab- 
ſorbed in the pleaſure of ſeeing her, that he 


had not in the leaſt regarded her companion, 


now looked at her with more attention, and a 
great degree of ſurpriſe. He however bowed 
to her, and inquired after her health in a name, 
which, though Auguſta could not plainly 
diſtinguiſh it, appeared very different from 
that of Brudenell. She ſeemed alſo to, be 
under ſome reſtraint, but ſoon recovered her- 
felf, and anfwered his inquiries with an un- 
equparralicd air. 


Mr. Devereux, from having been extreme- 
ly gay, was now become thoughtful and irre- 


ſolute. He however proceeded with them, 
and at laſt ſaid, „Have you ſeen Lady 
Merton lately.” | 


© Not very lately,” replied Auguſta, « I 
believe it is full four months ſince ; A : 


Merton Lodge.“ 


Another 


v — 
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Another pauſe enſued ; at length, turning 

to Mrs. Brudenell, he ſaid, “In what part of 
the town do you reſide, madam ?” . 


I do not live in London,” replied ſhe, 
te but in a houſe near to this place, where 1 
ſhall be always happy to ſee Mr. Devereux.” 


« Suffer me then,” ſaid he, with a figh 
which he ſeemed unconſcious oh ce to ſee you 
ſafe home.“ 


te Auguſta, though averſe to this, did not 
think it proper to make any objection; and 
Mrs. Brudenell, who now appropriated the 
civility to herſelf, ſeemed. much pleaſed with 
it: The party, therefore, proceeded, though 
Mr. Devereux's perplexity appeared little 
ſhort of that of Auguſta's: Arrived at length 
at Mrs. Brudenell's houſe, he declined her 
preſſing ſolicitations to enter it, and with a 
viſible dejection of ſpirits took his leave. 
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Mrs. Brudenell now put fifty queſtions to 
Auguſta, reſpecting her acquaintance with 
Mr. Devereux; to which ſhe anſwered with 
as much indifference as ſhe could aſſume, 
that ſhe had ſometimes ſeen him, though not 
often, at ſome of her friends' houſes. Mrs. 
Brudenell then became his exceſſive encomi- 
eſt, and declared that ſhe thought him the 
moſt charming young man ſhe had ever 
ſeen. | 


« Your acquaintance with him, madam,” 
ſaid Avguſta, © muſt have been of a much 
longer date than mine, ſince I think he called 
you by a different name to that of Brudenell, 
and N have ſurely been a widow for ſome 
years.” 


* We have not met each other for ſeveral 
years,” replied Mrs. Brudenell, “ and our 
intimacy was not very great; ſo that I do not 
Tamer at his not W my right 
name.“ 


This 
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This excuſe would have lulled the ſuſpi- 


cons of Auguſta, had not the ſurpriſe of Mr. 
| Devereux, on the firſt ſight of Mrs. Brude- 


nell, and his ſubſequent chagrin convinced her, 
that ſomething myſterious, and beyond her 
conjectures, muſt have produced ſo great a 
change in his behaviour. When he firſt ac- 
coſted her, joy animated his features; and he 


had inquired with earneſtneſs, where he might 
pay his reſpects to her: Yet after this, he had 


conducted her home, without hardly ſpeaking 
a word, and he had parted from her, without 
any renewal of his intention of ſeeing her 
again, or even the appearance of any remain- 


ing ſolicitude about her. This was ſo unlike 
his former behaviour, ſo very different from 


his laſt converſation with her, every word of 


which was diſtinctly imprinted on her me- 


mory, that the more ſhe thought about it, the 
more inexplicable it appeared. Occupied by 
theſe ſort of reflections, ſhe was frequently ab- 
ſent, and inattentive to Mrs. Brudenell's con- 
verſation; who, with a freedom which ſne 


had never uſed before, began to rally her upon 


G6 being 
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| ſeparated at an * hour. 
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being ſo ſerious ; attributing it to the ſight of 
Mr. Devereux. This intimation alarmed and 


diſpleaſed Auguſta; who however only an- 


ſwered coolly, That ſhe thought Mrs. 


Brudenell had been ſo long accuſtomed to ſee 
her thoughtful, that ſhe would not have 


aſcribed any new cauſe for what was ſo very 


Mutually diffatisfied with each other, they 


gate, and in a moment he entered the 
parlour. | 


Cl a 


beigh did not ſacrifice the morning to her 
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CHAP. XXVII.L 


RS. BRUDENELL's time of riſing 

was ſo late, that Auguſta generally 
breakfaſted alone. She had juſt ſat down to 
her ſolitary repaſt ; when to her infinite ſur- 
priſe, ſhe ſaw Mr. Devereux alight at the 


« J knew,” faid he, © that Miſs Den- 


pillow ; and as mine could afford me no re- 
ö 
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poſe until I had ſeen her again; I quitted it 
more than two hours ago, and have been 
ſauntering hereabouts until I thought ſhe 
would be at breakfaſt.” 


« I am glad,” returned Auguſta, with a 
ſmile, © that you have ſo well gueſſed the 
time; for after ſo long a ride, I ſhould ima- 
gine you are heartily diſpoſed to partake of 
*. Ti 


« will not refuſe to ſhare it with you,” 
replied he, „though ſuch an intruſion as 
mine intitles me not to the reception you give 


3, — 
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„Then,“ replied Auguſta, © I perceive 
that my fears were not unfounded. Such 
ſuſpicions muſt convince me, that I have been 
ſo unfortunate, as to offend Mr. Devereux, 
and that he has withdrawn from me that 
Friendſhip with which he has hitherto honoured 
55. e eee en % 


© Good 


have ever ceaſed to think of you with admi- 
ration and eſteem? But yet what other in- 


add to my offences inſtead of mie 
them.“ | 


alk, the inquiry I would firſt make,” continued 
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„ Good God!” exclaimed he, * is it 
poſſible that you can have thought, that the 
man who reverences, who adores you, ſhould 


ference could you draw from my behaviour 
yeſterday morning, inconſiſtent and caprici- 
ous as it muſt have appeared. To explain 

that is the motive of my preſent viſit; and 
yer J greatly dread, that the explanation may 


ce Fear it not,” replied Auguſta, © Mr, 
Devereux's heart cannot be influenced by ca- 
price ; and his motives, whether they relate to 
me or himſelf, will be heard with n 
from my rien and monitor.“ 


« How amiable is this q 
he; c but I wanted no new proofs of Miſs 
Denbeigh's goodneſs. The queſtion I would 


he, heſitating, © is whether you have long 
| : been 
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been acquainted with the lady vou are now 


| on. * 


Ne“ es Auguſta; e ſhe is in fact 
a — to me.” © 


I thought ſo—I believed ſo,” elle 
Mr. Devereux, © and yet I was ſo ſhocked at 
ſeeing you aſſociated with a woman of re- 
proachable morals, that I loſt my recollection, 
and quitted you without knowing how I was 


to act.“ 


The glowing cheeks of Auguſta now be- 
came overſpread with a deadly paleneſs. Mr. 


Devereux obſerved it, and ſeizing her hand, 


which he preſſed to his lips, faid, The 
pain I inflict upon you, is inferior, greatly in- 


ferior to what I myſelf endure ; but it was ne- 


ceffary that to ſecure your ſafety, Tſhould thus 
nn your 5 ny 


"He pauſed, and Auguſta fil remaining 
filent, he ſaid, « Will you not pronounce my 


_ pet 


c Your 


* 
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% Your pardon!” cried Auguſta, faintly, 
lifting up her eyes, which were filled with - 
tears. O Mr. Devereux! I can find no 
words to expreſs my preſent emotions! Even 
ſuppoſing you are miſinformed reſpecting the 
character of Mrs. Brudenell, which I am wil- 
ling to hope, how can I ever thank you ſuf- 
ficiently for this mark of your kind 40 diſ- 
intereſted attention to me !” 


. No information, * he, e could 

have led me to doubt the character of any 
perſon whom Miſs Denbeigh honoured with 
her notice: An actual knowledge of their 
real ſituation, was abſolutely requiſite for that. 
I have long known Mrs. Brudenell, if that be 
the name ſhe aſſumes ; and whatever may be 
her preſent mode of life ; that in which ſhe 
has formerly moved, muſt for ever render es 

an n or you” Moy 


« I can then have no further doubts,” aid 
Auguſta; but Lowe to you and myſelf the 
hiſtory of the commencement of my * 
ance with this woman 


0. 
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“% No,” cried Mr, Devereux, interrupting 
her, „ neither to me or to yourſelf do you 
owe it. You cannot be more juſtified in my 
opinion, than you are already, and I have my 
reward in the ſervices I have rendered 


you.“ 


« My conduct in conſequence of that,” 
replied Auguſta, “ will convince you of the 
high value I ſet upon it. Alas! I but too 
well remember, that in the laſt converſation 


we had together, you warned me of the dan- 
gers I had to apprehend: Yet left to my 


own guidance, how can I avoid misfortunes 


of whoſe. very exiſtence I am totally ignorant, 


Oh, why at this criſis am I deprived of the 


SKY of r ns 2 


Her tears, dich fan in Sus greatly 


affected Mr. Devereux. He walked about 


the room in much agitation ; and was at laſt 
advancing to ſay ſomething of evident im- 


port, when his eye caught the watch which 
Lord Euſton had given to Auguſta, and which 


3 i on then 
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then hung at her ſide. He ſtopped ſhort ; 
his voice failed him; and his limbs ſeemed to 
have loſt the power of motion. At length he 


exclaimed, « O Euſton ! envied poſſeſſor of 


ſuch a treaſure ! why do you abandon this 
lovely creature to thoſe ſorrows which you 
alone can alleviate ?”” _ | 


Auguſta looked at him with ſurpriſe. 


6 Lord Euſton,” ſaid the, © do you ſpeak 
of? Why, does Mr. Devereux ſuppoſe that 


Lord Euſton could either influence my mind, | 


or alleviate my ſufferings ?”” 


te J would ſupplicate your pardon for my 


temerity,” replied Mr. Devereux, with muck 


confuſion, © but I do not deſerve it. I did 
not however mean to lay claim to that con- 
fidence which you withhold from me. The 
expreſſions aroſe from a diſtraction of thought, 
1 a wiſh of ſerving you. 7 


« My pardon,” faid Auguſta, ec 1 cannot 
give you, becauſe you have not offended. 
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My confidence, however, I can beſtow ; and 
who is it that has ſo juſt a claim as yourſelf ? 
Your ſolicitude for my welfare demands my 
utmoſt gratitude: and your . diſintereſted 
friendſhip, ſo well proved by pointing out to 
me the dargers of my preſent ſituation, intitle 
you to my unreſerved eſteem. Speak then, 
and without heſitation tell me, why with ſo 


much emotion you called upon A 
Euſton,” 


« O Miſs Denbeigh,” anſwered Mr, 
Devercux, © how amiable, how tranſcendent- 
ly amiable is your mind! Encouraged thus 
ſweethy, I will own—T will tell you why ſuch 
unguarded expreſſions eſcaped my lips. I 
will lay open to you the whole 1 of ny 
heart.“ | 


. Auguſt bowed, and he teal: 2 The 
| momeat in which Lord Euſton, and myſelf 
firſt beheld you, was I believe alike fatal to the 
repoſe of each. Our ſtay at Mr. Euſton's, 
ſhort as it was, diſcovered too many perfections 
E. FE, td 
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to be reſiſted, With an ingenuous candour 
Lord Euſton firſt confeſſed his paſſion to me. 

I concealed mine, and imagined—ah, how 
vainly imagined, —that I could conquer it. 
A younger ſon, and with ſlender expectations, 
what had I to oppoſe to his pretenſions, even 
if I could have been guilty of the diſhonour- 
able deſign of endeavouring to ſupplant him? 
I quitted England; but I carried with me 
ſentiments that rendered my days miſerable. 
Some domeſtic arrangements brought me 
home, and I had a packet to deliver to Lady 
Merton from her ſon. I called in Argyle- 
ſtreet one morning early, and was ſhewn into 
the breakfaſt parlour, where, to my inexpreſ- 
ſible ſurpriſe, I ſaw drawings ſcattered upon 
the table, which I knew to be: yours, My 
emotions were uncontroulable, I flew to 
Lord Euſton's houſe, to inquire whether you 
were indeed in town, and I had the mortifica- 
tion of ſeeing you his viſiter at that early 
hour, though I believe you did not perceive 
me, as he was putting you into a chair when 
I reached the door,” | 

| « Indeed,” 
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Indeed,“ cried Auguſta, interrupting 
him, and bluſhing highly, © it was a moſt ex- 
fraordinary nen which led me to his houſe 
that morning.“ 

Mr. Devereux appeared not to notice her 
confuſion, and proceeded thus. My fears 
perhaps produced too eaſy a belief; for I no 
longer doubted but that a mutual attachment 
ſubſiſted between you, and as I was not able 
to aſſume fortitude ſufficient to witneſs it, I 
determined, under pretence of urgent bulineſs, 
once more to quit my native foil. An unſo- 
licited opportunity gave me the melancholy 
pleaſure of a ſhort converſation with you at 
Lady Merton's, where I firſt heard of the 


death of Mr. Euſton.” 


: 2 | 1 
65 Of, I well remember,” exclaimed Auguſta, 
in a tremulous voice, © the apprehenſions 
you expreſſed ; alas! they have been but 


| $09 well verified, by 


« My 


e My apprehenfions,” continued: Mr. 
Devereux, © aroſe from my knowledge of 
Lord Seaton. I trembled for the conſe- 


quences of a partiality which I knew would 


never be ſanctioned by his conſent. Your 


happineſs was dearer by far to. me chan my 


own; but to hint at your ſituation would have 


been preſumptuous ; and in my ſtruggle to 


ſuppreſs what I felt, I fear ſome expreſſions 


eſcaped, me, which muſt have appeared 1 in- 
conliſtent, fn not ridiculous,” * 


He b but Anjrifts was too much 


affected by his laſt ſpeech, to attempt giving 
him any anſwer; he therefore continued | 


thus : 


e Confirmed in my ſuſpicions, I reviſited 
the Continent, from whence I ſhould not yet 


have returned, had not the alarming ſituation 


of my father required it. A gouty habit, 
abounding alſo with a complication of other 
diſeaſes, has reduced him to ſo dangerous a 

Rate, that his phyſicians pronounce he cannot 
9 
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long ſurvive. The importunities of ſome of 
my friends, led me to Kenſington Gardens 
laſt Sunday morning. My joy at meeting you 
was unutterable; it occaſioned a momentary 
forgetfulneſs of the engagements I believed 
you under, Pardon me if I now confeſs, that 
it all vaniſhed when I perceived who the 
Lady was with whom you were aſſociated.” 


« I too well perceived,” cried Auguſta, 
with downcaſt eyes, that ſomething extraor- 
dinary occaſioned ſo ſudden a change: But 
whether to look for it in you, Mrs. Brudenell, 
or myſelf, J was equally at a loſs; and that 
you left n without an explanation, gave me 


real Pan. * 


« ] left you;” continued Mr. Devereux, 
4 to reflect on the conduct I was to purſue; 
and ſuppoſing that Lord Euſton's abſence 
might originate from his father's diſcovery of 
the attachment between you, and that the 
neceſſity of a concealed ſituation, had in- 
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duced you to ſeek refuge in the houſe of a 
woman with whoſe unyorthineſs. you were un- 
acquainted, I heſitated not long before I re- 
ſolved to ſee you, to inform you of your real 
ſituation, and to implore, that, as the friend of 
Lord Euſton, you would command me to 
ſerve you.” ---- | 


Perceiving that he waited her reply, Au- 
guſta, though with viſible embarraſſment, 
ſaid,* © Your generous deſigns meet, as they 
deſerve, my warmeſt gratitude. A with for 
retirement has indeed brought me to this ſpot; 
but not from any of the motives you have 

conjectured. As it has not efcaped your pe- 
netration, I will own to you, that I believe 
Lord Euſton did honour me with ſome por- 
tion of his regard; but I had little difficulty 
in perſuading him, that his rank and family 
required the renunciation of a partiality, the 
object of which was every way unworthy of 
his affection ; ſince if no other obſtacle had 
ariſen, an inſurmountable barrier would have 
been found in her own inſenſibility. I have 
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now no ſort of intercourſe with him, neither 
do I know in what part of the world he is: 
But his happineſs I never can be indifferent 
to, becauſe he is the nephew of Mr. Euſton.” 


« Lovely, and moſt beloved Miſs Den- 
beigh,” exclaimed Mr. Devereux, his expreſ- 


ſive countenance animated by renewed hope, 


© what an unexpected happineſs does this 
condeſcending avowal open to my view! Oh 
complete the bliſs of this preſent moment, by 
telling me that your heart equally diſclaims 


any other preference; your devoted, your 
adoring Devereux will then flatter himſelf, 


that time, and his ardent affiduities——" 


« Hold,” ſaid Auguſta, interrupting him 
in a gentle but collected manner; © you have 
given me your confidence, and it is now your 
turn to receive mine. The ſituation you 
ſaw me in at Mr. Euiton's could give you 
no idea of my being the child of misfortune : 
Yet ſuch I am: My parents are even un- 
known to me: and abandoned by them, at 

2 i N an 
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an early period of infancy, I muſt have periſh- 
ed a miſerable outcaſt, had not the good, the 


benevolent Mr. Euſton received, nouriſhed, 
and adopted me,” 


Mr. Devereux, deeply affected by the 
mournful, yet calm recital of , Auguſta, could 
utter no more than an inarticulate homage to 
the virtues of Mr. Euſton ; She therefore 
proceeded, Es 


« His death was haſtened by the failure of 
his banker. It reduced me a ſecond time to 
a ſtate of indigence, and that was a blow which 
his affection for me rendered inſupportable to 
him. That Providence, which never for- 
ſakes the wretched, introduced me to the 
knowledge of Lady Merton, at a time when 
my oppreſſed ſoul almoſt ſunk under the 
weight of its afflictions. Her goodneſs to 
me you have witneſſed. It has never been 
withdrawn; but an unpleaſant occurrence in 
her family, which will ſoon be removed by 
the marriage of Lord Merton, rendered a 
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temporary ſeparation neceſſary. On my ar- 
rival in town, chance diſcovered to me that 
Mr. Euſton's banker was dividing his effects 
among his creditors; and from him ] receiv- 
ed a ſum of money, which, though ſmall in 
the eſtimation of others, is ſufficient for that 
ſimple ſtyle of life which it is my wiſh to adopt. 
A reſidence in the neighbourhood of London 
was moſt eligible, on account of the conſtant 
intelligence J hope to receive from Lady 
Merton; and a friend to whom I applied, 
equally unſuſpicious with myſelf, found out 
for me, as ſhe I am ſure thought, a comfort- 
able abode in the houſe of Mrs. Brudenell.“ 


Here Auguſta pauſed ; and Mr. Devereux 
paid her his fervent acknowledgements. He 
then revived the ſubject of his heart, and in 
the moſt impaſſioned words implored her ac- 
ceptance of him. | 


« Has not the hiſtory I have given you of 
myſelf,” ſaid Auguſta, convinced you of 
the impropriety of your propoſals?” 

N It 
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« It has only added,” replied Mr. Deve- 
reux, with energy, © ſympathizing pity to 
perfect admiration. It has only ſtrengthened 
the extatic hope, that if I am permitted to call 
you mine, I ſhall enjoy the exquiſite delight of 
rendering your future days happy.” 


% How can I repay ſuch exalted genero- 
ſity,” exclaimed Auguſta, 


« Oh,” cried Mr. Devereux, *“ by giving 
me a place in your affections, which will con- 
fer upon me more than the whole ugiyerſe be- 
fide can beſtow.” 


© No,” replied Auguſta, © I will make 
you the return I ought, by convincing you 
that an obſcure girl, without connexions, and 
without fortune, is an improper wife for Mr. 
| Devereux, His family would diſclaim her 
the world would ridicule his choice—and he 
would ſoon and too fatally feel the folly of ſuch 
irremediable imprudence.“ 


=” « No, 
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„ No, never!“ replied Mr. Devereux. 

« The approaching diſſolution of my poor 
father, will ſoon leave me reſponſible to no 
one for my conduct: And the opinion of the 
world can have nogweight with me, where it 
oppoſes itſelf unreaſonably againſt my choice 
of happineſs. Ah, Miſs Denbeigh, I fee the 
inſenſibility of your heart, You do not pity - 
my 1 have no intention to re: 
lieve them.“ 

hy 

« You do me injuſtice,” ſaid Auguſta, in 
much agitation, I reſpect -] eſteem—I 
ever haveeſteemed Mr. Devereux, But can 
I prove it by ſuffering him to degrade himſelf 
by a ſuch a choice? Ah, if you could read 
my heart, or view its preſent ſtruggles, the 
agonies which it coſts me to give you this ad- 
vice, would convince you that it ought to be 
purſued, If ever heaven diſcovers my pa- 
rents to me, and they are ſuch as Mr. Deve- 
reux can without a bluſh acknowledge, the 
inſenſibility, of which he reproaches me 


« Oh!” 
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_«® Oh!” cried Mr. Devereux, interrupting 
her, «do not drive me to diſtraction, by 
naming ſo diſtant, and uncertain a period. I 
ſtruggled againſt my paſſion when I believed 
it hopeleſs; but now the only impediment is 
removed, I cannot again ſubmit to loſe fight 
of all my earthly felicity.” 


Auguſta was beginning a reply when the 
door opened, and Mrs. Brudenell made her 
entrance. As the breakfaſt was gone cold, 

and had beſides the appearance of not having 
been touched, ſhe looked at them both with 
ſurpriſe, and aſked Auguſta if ſhe had not of- 
fered Mr. Devereux ſome breakfaſt. 


Her confuſed reply, together with the 
filence of Mr. Devereux, excited a ſuſpicion 
very common to little minds, and inſeparable 
from guilty ones, that her prematuregntrance 
had interrupted a converſation of which ſhe 
had been the ſubject. She rang for her ſer- 
vant to bring in other breakfaſt things; and 
Mr. Devereux perceiving that it was impoſ- 
h H 4 ſible - 
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ſible to renew his converſation with Auguſta, 
abruptly withdrew. | | 


The ſurmiſe which had ariſen in the mind 
of Mrs. Brudenell, was not of that pleaſant ſort 
which could add much to her good humour. 
After a ſilence of ſome minutes, ſhe turned to 
Auguſta and ſaid, “ It is very odd, Miſs 
Denbeigh, that a young man, with whom you 
pretend to have little acquaintance,” ſhould 
make you a viſit at ſo unuſual an hour,” 


Auguſta was diſpleaſed, as well as ſurpriſed 
at the freedom of this addreſs ; however ſhe 
_ anſwered with her uſual gentleneſs, © I aſſure 
you, madam, the buſineſs which brought him 
hither was of great importance to me.” 


ce No doubt of that,” retorted Mrs. Bru- 
denell, with an ironical ſmile. “ But when 
we are next accoſted by rangers, (and ſhe. 
laid a deep emphaſis on the word) I hope 1 
ſhall be ſurfeited with no more affected 


frights. 4 
Such 
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Such unexpected, and indeed undeſerved, 
rudeneſs, ſhocked Auguſta ſo much, that ſhe 
attempted no reply, but quitted the room ; 
* and in her way up ſtairs, meeting with Mrs. 
Brudenell's ſervant, ſhe diſpatched her for a 
coach. Fortunately the girl mer one that 
was juſt then returning empty to London, and 
Auguſta perceiving it draw up to the door, 
ſtaid no longer than whilſt ſhe threw on her 
cloak, and then ordered herſelf to be drove to 
the houſe of Mrs. Mills. | 


C HAP. XXIX. 


oO a mind fo cautious of inflicting pain 
as was Auguſta's, it would have re- 
quired ſome conſideration how to make a ſud - 
den departure, without occaſioning ſurpriſe or 
offence. Mrs. Brudenell had however her- | 
ſelf cor.trived the means, and ſpared her gentle | f 
fpirit the diſagreeable taſk of making her in- 
tentions known: And the inſult ſhe had re- | 
ceived, juſtified her in her own opinion, for F 
abandoning the houſe without ceremony, 
which ſhe could not have done, had Mrs. 
1 Bru- 
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Brudenell perſevered in her former civil de- 
portment. 


Arrived in Bond- ſtreet, ſhe briefly related 
to Mrs. Mills, that ſhe had diſcovered Mrs. 
Brudenell to be a woman of ſuſpected cha- 
racer, and that ſhe had experienced treatment 
from her which had compelled her to quit 
her protection. Mrs. Mills's concern was ex- 
ceſſive; and though ſhe did not doubt an 
atom of what Auguſta had aſſerted, yet ſhe 
ſaid ſhe was determined to learn the whole 


from Mrs. Manſel, who hag recommended 
her ſhop to Mrs. Brudenell. 


She ſallied forth directly, and in leſs than 
an hour returned to Auguſta with the follow- 
ing hiſtory, which, with ſtrict injunctions of 
ſecreſy, ſhe had obtained from Mrs. Manſel. 


Mrs. Brudenell was really the wife of a 

Mr. Brudenell, a gentleman of independent 
fortune, .in Cornwali; with whom ſhe had 
lived in a moſt expenſive way of lite, until his 
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affairs were greatly deranged. During the 
time it was neceſſary for him to ſecret him- 
ſelf, ſhe became acquainted with General 
Marſden, with whom ſhe ſoon after eloped. 
Mr. Brudenell, ſcorning to purſue a woman 
who had ſo baſely de ſerted him, and too much 
hurt at the infamy of her conduct to continue 
in England, with the remains of his ſhattered 
fortune retired into Ruſſia, where he ſoon fell 
a victim either to a broken heart, or the 
changes of climate, which his ſituation in the 
army ſubjected hun to. On the report of 
his death, his wife lived publicly with General 
Marſden, and paſſed by his name; but as he 
did not long ſurvive, ſhe was left about three 
years ago, with an annuity of two hundred 
pounds a year, which was bequeathed to her 
under the name of Brudenell, which ſhe then 
thought fit to re-aſſume. Mrs. Manſel add- 
ed, that Mr. Manſel, as attorney to the 
Marſden family, had the payment of this an- 
nuity ; but that ſhe had kept up no further in- 
tercourſe with her than that of occaſionzlly 
ſceing 
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ſeeing her, when ſhe called upon her huſband 
for it. Her recommendation of Mrs. Mills, 
ſhe ſaid, had originated at one of theſe vilits; 
but that ſhe had made a much greater uſe of 
her name than was ever intended. 


When ſhe had finiſhed this account, Mrs. 


Mills ſet herſelf about repairing the evils ſhe 
had occaſioned in the beſt manner ſhe was 
then able to do. She ſent for Mrs. Davis, 
and diſpatched her in a coach to Brompton, 
to fetch Auguſta's cloaths, and to defray the 
pecuniary demands which Mrs. Brudenell had 
againſt her. Mrs. Davis was inſtructed to 
anſwer no queſtions, and indeed to have no 


ſort of altercation with Mrs. Brudenell. She 


acquitted-herſelf of her commiſſion, and re- 
turned ſoon after the cloſe of the evening. In 
fact, it had been attended with no difficulties, 
which required the exertion of her prudence, 
for Mrs. Brudenell had given her free admit- 
tance into Auguſta's chamber, and ordered 


her own ſervant to aſſiſt in packing up her 


trunk ; by whoſe hands ſhe had alſo received. 
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the offered payment; which, as it was more 
than ſhe could ſtrictly demand, ſhe had readi- 
ly given a receipt in full for. 

* 
Auguſta and Mrs. Mills were glad to get 
rid of her in ſo eaſy a way. They did not, 
however, fail to animadvert on the fallacy of 
a ſpecious appearance, which had ſo far miſ- 
led the latter. Auguſta was amazed at her 
having wiſhed to engage with a boarder; but 
Mrs. Mills explained the reaſon, by hinting 
the difficulty which a doubtful or irreputable 
character had to obtain companions, to at- 
tend them to public places. She quickly. 
ſaw why their walks in Kenſington Gardens 
had been attended with ſo much obſervation, 
and why they had been attacked in fo free a 
way by the young men who annoyed them in 
the walks one morning; and ſhe. could not 
enough felicitate herſelf, on having eſcaped 
the mortification of meeting any body there 
with whom ſhe had been formerly acquaint-- 
ed. The replacing of her cloaths, her books, 
and her muſic, in their former ſituations, em- 
: ploved 
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ployed her for the remainder of the evening ; 
and ſhe: reſolved quietly to remain in thoſe 
apartments, until ſhe learnt ſomething deci- 
| five from Lady Merton. Leſt at laſt to the 
undiſturbed poſſeſſion of her own thoughts, 
they recurred to the tranſactions of the morn» 
ing, and ſhe yielded herſelf up to the delight- 
ful idea of being beloved by Mr. Devereux. 
His long attachment—his generoſity—the 
delicacy of his attentions, all ruſhed into her 
mind. The paroxyſm was however of ſhort. 
duration: Her own unfriended fituation ſoon 
preſented itſelf to her view, and a deep me- 
lancholy ſuperceded her viſienary pleaſures, 
Her heart would have rebelled againſt her 
rejection of Mr. Devereux, but her reaſon 
approved of an effort, which his unequalled 
love, ſo well deſerved. She even rejoiced at 
the interruption Mrs. Brudenell had given 
them, and reproached her too yielding boſom 
for the confeſſion which ſhe had almoſt made. 
It then occurred to her, that ſhe had left no 
meſſage for Mr. Devereux, with the ſervant, 
it he called again, This gave her pain: But 


at 
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at length ſhe concluded, that he would cer- 
tainly inquire from Mrs. Brudenell where ſhe 
was gone, who would not fail to inform him 
of the only probable place ſhe knew. In 
ſuch reflections as theſe, ſhe paſſed the great- 
eſt part of the night. Thę morning arrived, 


and with it expectations, which ſhe could not - 


conceal from herſelf. That, however, and 
the whole day paſſed without her ſeeing Mr. 


Devereux. 


ee Perhaps,” ſaid ſhe to herſelf, *© his fa- 
ther may be worſe. Or perhaps my argu- 
ments may have convinced him. Be it fo. 
May he be ever happy and honoured, though 
I am miſerable.” | 


Four more days elapſed in the fame doubt- 
ful expectation. Auguſta then perſuading 
herſelf that Mr. Devereux intended to ſee 
her no more, exerted. herſelf to regain her: 
former compoſure. | 
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She however thought it inconſiſtent with 
the anxiety he had profeſied, not to have aſ- 
fured himſelf of the eligibility of the ſituation 
ſhe had choſen, She knew the ſtrength of 
her own mind, and felt that if another inter- 
view had taken place, her adherence to her- 


former reſolutions would have been uniform 
and rigid, | 


Mr. Devereux might, however, think 
otherwiſe: He might think it moſt ſafe and 
prudent to avoid the danger of a ſecond con- 
verſation. Yet if ſo, there were means by 
which he might have aſſured her of his ſub». 
miſſion to the neceſſity of a ſeparation, which 
would have ſpared her the painful reflection, 
that ſhe was abandoned without regret : Or 
he might have conveyed inquiries which 
would have done away the appearance of 
neglect, - - 10 


A letter which ſhe got from Lady Merton, 
afforded her abundant ſatisfaction. It was 
dated from Calais, where ſhe was ſafely 
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landed; and at which place ſhe then waited, 
for paſſports through the French territories. 
She had not ſuffered at all from farigue, and 

thought that her health daily amended. Her 
letter was filled with the moſt affectionate 
expreſſions, and concluded with an aſſurance 
that ſhe would write again, as ſoon as ſhe 
reached Nice. | 


Mrs. Mills, without declaring her intention 
to Auguſta, had, with officious kindneſs, 
again viſited Argyle-ſtreet; from whence, 


however, ſhe collected no information * any 
Oy. 


As her motive was now become fo viſible, 
Avguſta, in order to eradicate her ſuſpicions, 
ſhewed her Lady Merton's letter, and told 
her, that as ſhe ſhould now hear punctually 
from her friend, there was no farther occaſion- 
for any inquiries being made in Argyle- 
ſtreet. a 


s 
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Her time now paſſed tranquilly, if not han- 
pily ; but her wiſh for ſociety was ſo mug 
abated, that ſhe confined herſelf entirely to the 
houſe, Fe | 
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\HE morning after Auguſta quitted 
Brompton, Mr, Devereux had indeed 
called again, As his viſit was not made at fo 
early an hour as before, he was received by 
Mrs, Brudenell, of whom, as ſoon as the rules 
of good breeding would permit him, he en- 
quired after Auguſta, | 


— ru. 
4 22 ” 
9 * n 


I have not ſeen her,“ replied Mrs. _ 
denell, with a very ſtately air, “ ſince you 
left us yeſterday.” 


1 
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« Is ſhe ill?” anxiouſly aſked. Mr. De- 
vereux. 


« Not that I know of,” replied ſhe. 


« Will you then, madain,” ſaid Mr. De- 
vereux, © do me the favour of ſendindyto in · 


| quire if I may be allowed the pleaſure of ſee- 
ing her.“ 


“ That,” ſaid ſhe, © is out of my power, 
as I know not where to apply to her.“ 


0 Has ſhe quitted your houſe,” cried Mr. 
Devereux, with ſurpriſe. 


wo © Yes,” rephed Mrs. Brudenell. 


« Will you have the goodneſs to inform 
me where ſhe went?” ſaid Mr. Devereux, 


« O Sir,” anſwered Mrs. Brudenell, 
te that you muſt know beſt. You did not 
PO her to leave my houſe, I dare ſay, 


without 
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1 * her with anther place to 
go to.“ 


Mr. Devereux felt his reſentment riſe at 
this inſinuation; but he checked it, and an- 
ſwered coolly, That Miſs Denbeigh had 
friends among ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſned 
families in the kingdom, to whoſe protection 
he ſuppoſed ſne was gone; but as he had very 
urgent buſineſs with her, he * be glad to 


ſee her without loſs of time.“ 


ce That,“ aud Mrs. Brudenell, with a ma- 
licious ſmile, “ is very likely, when ſhe con- 
cealed herſelf ſo cloſely whilſt ſhe was at 
my houſe, that there was hardly any ſuch 
thing as prevailing pon her to venture out t of 


doors.” 


_« Miſs Denbeigh's inclinations might lead 
her to retirement,” replied Mr. Devereux, 
endeavouring to ſtifle his anger; * and her 
character is ſo unſullied, that neither malice 


or envy dare aftix a ſtain to it.“ 


6 This 
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This ſpeech, which to Mrs. Brudenell 


feemed to include a reproach upon her own 
conduct, did not at all diminiſh her irraſci- 
bility towards Auguſta, She had, in fact, 
penetrated into the defigns of Mr. Devereux, 
and therefore determined to enjoy the malig- 
nant pleafure of concealing the place of Au- 
guſta's abode, on the diſcovery of which ſhe 
perceived he was ſo anxiouſly bent. Af 
fuming a look of mingled ſcorn and indiffe- 
\ rence, ſhe anſwered, “ If Mr. Devereux had 
not attacked reputations with more ſucceſs 
than he defends them, the object of his parti- 


ality would not t perhaps have been out of his 
reach“ 


1 knom not,“ id Mr. Devel 
< what I am to underſtand by thoſe inſinua- 


tions; but your ſervant, madam, can perhaps 


gixe me the information I am in want of.” 


e Indeed,” replied Mrs. Brudenell, “ you 
are deceived if you believe ſo. Miſs Den- 
beigh herſelf ſtopped a coach as it paſſed by, 


and 
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and left me without having the good manners 
to take any ſort of leave.” 


This account gained little credit with Mr. 
Devereux, who knew how incapable ſhe was 
of behaving with rudeneſs to any one. It 
even confirmed him more ſtrongly in the be- 
lief, that Mrs. Brudenell was acquainted with 
the place of Auguſta's retreat; and that ſup- 
poling he had betrayed the hiſtory of her 
former life, ſhe concealed her knowledge of 
it, in order to take a revenge for the diſcovery 
he had made. His anxiety however to learn 
where Auguſta was, got the better of every 
other emotion, and he reſolved to try every 


means of bringing Mrs. Brudenell to the 
confeflion. 


cc How is it,” ſaid he, © that I have of- 
fended you, madam, ſince you thus anſwer 
me with unkindneſs, and trifle with my im- 
patience ? 1 would gladly embrace any occa- 
ſion to do you a ſervice, and yet you refuſe to 
oblige me, by the communication of an in- 
| con- 
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_ conſiderable piece of intelligence, which you 


can be no way intereſted to conceal.” 


O Sir,” replied Mrs. Brudenell, © your 
profeſſions are rather made too late, Wall 
you deny to me, that you have been the 
cauſe of Miſs Denbeigh's quitting my houſe 
fo abruptly ? Can you ſay that your buſy in · 
telligence has not deprived me of her com- 
pany ? Such an ungenerous interference 1 
deſpiſe ; and if no other perſon in the world 
could diſcover her retreat to you, I here ſwear 
tag you ſhould never know it from me.” 


64 1 will not deny,” ſaid Mr. Hen 


riſing from his ſeat, « that my regard for 


Miſs Denbeigh i is infinitely greater than my 
veneration for Mrs. Brudenell: And that 
whatever hints I thought it requiſite to give 
her, reſpecting her abode in this houſe, have 


been moſt amply juſtified by what I have heard 
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He then quitted the room without farther 
ceremony. | | 


Mrs. Brudenell's rage was now unbound- 
ed; and ſhe therefore more than ever de- 
ſired to revenge herſelf upon Mr. Devereux. 
She now began to ſuſpect, that Auguſta real- 
ly defired to be concealed from him, which 
might operate with her as a principal motive 
for leaving her houfe ſo ſuddenly z and ſhe 
condemned herſelf for having been ſo haſty 
with her on the morning of her departure, as 
that ſhe thought might have prevented the 
confidence which Auguſta would probably 

have repoſed in her. It was plain that Mr. 
Devereux had an attachment to her, and 
equally ſo, that if it had been mutual, ſhe 
would have appriſed him of her intentions, or 
at leaſt would not have left him in ſuſpenſe 
about her removal. Having thus ſettled the 
point, as ſhe imagined her reſentment to- 
wards Auguſta abated, but its inveteracy 
againſt Mr. Devereux was increaſed. She 


recollected chat he had ſaid ſomething about 
making 
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an inquiry of her ſervant ; and fearing that he 
ſhould actually gain ſome intelligence from 
that quarter, ſhe directly ſuramdned the girl 
into the parlour, and began to queſtion her 

whether ſhe had learnt any thing from Mrs. 
Davis. The anſwers ſoon convinced her, 
that ſhe had nothing to apprehend. 


In fact, Mrs. Davis had too much prudence 

to fatisfy the ſervant's curioſity in any one re- 

ſpect; who had however aſked her fifty queſ- 

tions about Auguſta, and declared the ſorrow 

ſhe felt at her going away, adding, That 

the was the moſt beſt, good naturedeſt _ 
ſhe ever ſaw.” 


Mr. Devereux returned to London, diſſa- 
tisfied and dejected. His impatience to ſee 
Auguſta made him unhappy, though he had 
no doubt but that he ſhould ſoon learn the 
place of her retreat. Yielding however to 
the anxiety which the leaſt delay inflicted, he 
reſolved to diſpatch his man to Brompton that 
very ms to try if he could obtain any in- 
= Is. formation 
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formation from Mrs. Brudenell's ſervant, 
which would direct his ſearch. He ſuſpected 
that ſhe would be tutored by her miſtreſs to 
- conceal the little ſhe might know, and there- 
fore inſtructed Willis how he was to proceed. 
The fellow, who was quick, and clever, exe- 
cuted his commiſſion with adroitneſs. He 
watched about Mrs. Brudenell's houſe, till he 
fortunately ſaw Mrs. Brudenell go to a neigh- 
bour's houſe at ſome little diſtance, attended 
by her ſervant, who carried a lanthorn to 
light her. He waited until the girl returned, 
and accoſting her juſt as ſhe entered the gate, 
de ſired her to inform Miſs Denbeigh that he 
wiſhed to ſpeak with her. 


« Lack-a-day,” replied Suſan, we haſnt 
_ Miſs Deebeigh with us now.” 


No l' ſaid Willis, © then pray tell me 
where I can find her, for I have a meſſage of 
very great importance for her.“ 
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Id beſure to tell you, if I knowd,” an- 
ſwered Suſan, for all my miſtreſs bid me | 
not.” 


« Youare an extreme civil, welt behaved 
young woman,” faid Willis, „and I. am 
ſure, if you cannot tell me where ſhe is gone, 
you will at leaſt oblige me with all the parti- 
culars you know about her going. . | 


* Yes,” replied Sonn, cc Gt will Weh 
for Miſs Denbeigh's ſake, who is the ſweeteſt 
creature I ever ſee. Do you know then, that 
as fure as we two ſtand here, Madam Brude- 
nell fcolded her ſo, that ſhe made her run 
away; for as I took ſome hot roaſt into the 
parlour, I heard her fay, ſays ſhe, I hope I 
ſhall have no more detecting of ſtrangers,” 
fays ſhe; and you muſt know there had been 
a ſtrange gentleman with her that very morn< 
ing. And ſo then Miſs Denbeigh: went up 
ſtairs, and put on her cloak and called me, and 
bid me ſeek for a coach; and, poor ſoul, I 
ſeed that ſhe. had been a crying. Howſom- 
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ever I met a coach, and when I told her it 
was at the gate, ſhe ſaid I needn't follow her, 
and ſhe gave me half a crown to buy me a 
ribband, to wear for her ſake, and fo I will 

and wear it as long as I live“. 


0 And I,” cid Willis will give you ;ano- 
ther, to buy a ribbon to wear for my ſake. 
But pray did you hear her order the coach- 
man where he was to drive her, or did you 

ke the way that ſhe took 2” 


% No, indeed,“ anfomed z * for 
Madame Brudenell juſt then rung for me, and 
| ſhe looked fo croſs, I durſtne go out of doors 
to look. To be ſure, ſhe was ſorry enough 
when ſhe found Miſs Denbeigh did not come 
back again, andaſked me a bundation of queſ- 
tions, and ſo then ſhe bid me not ſay that I 
knowd any thing about her, if people cam'd 
F any thing: about 
* 
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The ſimplicity of this relation convinced 
the ſhrewd Willis, that Suſan had told all that 


ſhe knew; therefore giving her the half crown, 
which he had promiſed, and telling her that he- 


would call upon her again, the next time he 


came that way, he ſtole a kiſs from the lips of 
the aſtoniſhed Suſan, and then bade her good. 
night. | : Ip 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


R. DEVER EUR vas involved in ſtill 
greater perplexities, by the account 

Willis gave him. He hardly could believe 
that Mrs. Brudenell. dared uſe Auguſta ill, 
and yet from Sulan's ſtory it. appeared ſhe 
had done fo, and on his account. He at firſt. 
thought of going to Mrs. Brudenell, even at. 
that late hour, to tax her with her cruelty, and 
compel her to acquaint him where Auguſta 
had reſided before ſhe came to her, hoping by 
that means to trace her out: But this idea had 
in it too much raſhneſs; and was therefore 
ſoon diſcarded, In this ſort of painful un- 


certainty 
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_ eertainty many days elapſed. His father's 
illneſs prevented his going into public, and in- 
deed he knew that ſuch places of reſort _ 
not likely to be frequented by Auguſta. | 

now began to accuſe her of cruelty wen un- 
kindneſs, and to ſuſpect that her departure 
was concerted between her and Mrs. Bru- 


denell, and that the latter was enjoined to ſe- 
crecy. | | 


Bae and improbable as this was, 
the idea continued to haunt his imagination; 
and he at length determined to viſit Bromp- 
ton once more: To try to appeaſe the indig- 
nation of Mrs. Brudenell, and ſoften her heart 
to the confeſſion he wanted. 


On W in is name, Mrs. }:udenell 
was denied. He ſent to entreat that the 
would indulge him with a few moments con- 
verſation, intimating that he could not leave- 
the houſe, until he had ſeen her. Her reply 
contained a ſolemn refuſal ever to ſce hirn 
again with her own conſeat ; together with 
ſome 
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ſome reproaches for his rudeneſs, in entering 
her houſe ſo freely; and finding it impoſſible 
to reverſe this ſentence, he was compalies to 
return to London, 


The increaſing illneſs of his father, and his 
uncertainty about the fate of Auguſta brought 


on a deep melancholy. The phyſicians who 


attended Lord Sunderne, at length told him, 
that if he could be removed to Bath, and by 


drinking the waters, obtain a regular fit of 


the gout, his other complaints, to which they 
could adminiſter no further remedies, might 
be removed. Mr. Devereux, with true filial 
tenderneſs, urged him to the trial; and pro- 
poſed attending him. Lord Sunderne was. 
with difficulty perſuaded to attempt it, dread- 
ing his want of ſtrength to perform the jour- 
ney : However the entreaties of his ſon pre- 
vailed, and by flow ſtages they removed to 
Bath. His conſtitution, emaciated by a com- 
plication of diſorders, had not however 
ſtrength to produce the deſired fit of the gout; 


and he continued to live in a lingering pain- 
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ful ſtate of exiſtence. Mr. Devereux ſcarce- 
Iy ever quitted his apartment, reſolving to 

1 ng remains of life, and to 
ſooth its laſt moments, with the tender cares 
of affectionate duty. His father and Auguſ- 
ta engroſſed every thought. The awful mo- 


ment was faſt approaching, when he was to 
be ſevered from the former, and the latter, he 
believed, had for ever renounced him. 
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